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Editorial, 


HE Unitarian anniversaries in Boston drew to- 
gether a large and representative assemblage of 
men and women from all parts of the country. 
The meetings were well attended, and great in- 
terest was manifested in regard to many aspects 

of our associated life. There were some wholesome signs 
of independent action which reminded the older delegates 
of the good old times when explosive activities were to be 
expected at any annual mecting of the Unitarian Associa- 
tion. The officers of that body were elected by large 
majorities, but not without some independent voting. 
One possible protest relates to the passing of resolutions 
that are not strictly in the line of our missionary opera- 
tions. It is claimed that advance notice ought to be given 
of any new subject of importance that is to be laid before 
any one of our representative organizations at an annual 
meeting, in order that those who are interested for ‘or 
against may be forewarned. 


a 


THE article in the Hibbert Journal, entitled ‘‘ Business, 
Goodness, and Imagination,” makes the reader tingle 
with interest. ‘‘To-day the most practical man is the 
man who can make the best guess on to-morrow.” ‘‘I 
would define goodness as doing what one would wish 
one had done in twenty years.’’ ‘“‘When we see the 
wrong on one side and the right on the other, and really 
see the right as vividly as we do the wrong, we do right 
automatically. Wild horses cannot drag a man away 
from doing right, if he sees what the right is.” “If 
God had arranged from the beginning slides of the 
virtues, and had furnished every man with a stereopticon 
inside, and if all a man had to do at any particular time 
of temptation was to take out just the right slide, or 
possibly try three or four up there on his canvas a 
second, no one would ever have any trouble in doing 
right.” These suggestions furnish a reason and dignity 
for pictures as compared with precepts in instruction. 
‘They do not imply a condescension to a lower order of 
intelligence. ‘They rather satisfy a higher need of the 
imagination. A moving picture is with good reason 
more moving than any motion. It calls in the lift of 
the imagination. Qne reason why the commandments 
have been so long getting themselves obeyed is that 
they are didactic, dictatorial rather than pictorial. 
“Many prophets and righteous men,” said Jesus, “de- 
sired to see the things which ye see and saw them not; 
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and to hear the things which ye hear and heard them 
not.’”’ If the positions and shapes of human goodness 
actualized in the world could be photographed, and the 
films arranged in order, we might have the very motion 
of what we look for only in a future heaven. Exhibits 
of conditions needing remedy, and of the remedies at 
work, are now doing the most effective preaching. Ex- 
hortation at its best cannot rival observation. Vision 
that means the seeing is what the vision of the seer often 
lacked. ‘The pessimist thinks he sees things as they are, 
but, if things as they really are and might be were put 
where they could be seen, there would be no pessimism. 


ed 


THERE is no more common part of the equipment of 
the modern church than the ushers. It is a rare parish 
that does not place at its doors every Sunday three or 
four young men to greet the stranger and show him to 
a seat. There seem to be some, however, who expect 
more than this welcome and courtesy. What it is that 
they feel they deserve they do not always state, but it 
appears to be some display of enthusiasm over their 
entrance and advances of great affection and esteem. 
It should be remembered, however, that “the stranger 
within our gates’’ is still a stranger, though inside the 
door, and that there must be expected from gentlemen 
and ladies a certain degree of reserve until there is more 
of an acquaintance than exists so far. Any one ac- 
customed to strangers will expect no more than he would 
give in the same circumstances. The eager greeting 
which is given in some churches has, to the observant eye, 
a commercial element in it which betrays not so much a 
warm heart as a deficit in the annual account. 


a 


Criticism of the choir is almost as common as criti- 
cism of the preaching. Nothing is easier in these days 
of concerts, oratorios, and operas than to find fault 
with the singers in church. If the fault found is that 
their music is pretentious, it is well found; for nothing 
can jar upon the well-tuned ear more harshly than strain- 
ing after an effect that cannot be attained, and it is 
time to force the choir back to what it can do calmly and 
musically. But, if the criticism be passed upon the 
fineness of the voices, it is generally ill-made, for in few 
churches can the standard of the concert be reached. 
There are not singers enough of that kind in the com- 
munity to go around, and we have a right to ask of such 
voices as we can get only that they bear in mind their 
limitations and sing only what they can sing well. In 
the gallery as in the pulpit ‘fine’? work is generally 
very poor work,—forced, uncomfortable, and uncom- 
forting. 

Bad 


A STUDENT of Balliol College, Oxford, went to Jowett, 
the head of the College, and announced, with some con- 
clusiveness, that he could find, after long consideration, 
no reason for believing in God. ‘You will find some 
reason before nine o’clock to-morrow morning or you will 
take the next train home,’’ was the reply. Such drastic 
method of dealing with perplexity in religion may not 
commend itself, nor often be of use, but it suggests one 
fact to be borne in mind by every one. Such questions 
do not finish so vital a matter as religion, nor is religion 
much helped by their determination. Religion resides 
in the act and not in the theory. ‘The use made of their 
religion by men who have proved its reality, not their 
arguments about it, is its real demonstration. Putting 
the matter in order in the mind should follow, never 
precede, using the matter in ordering the life. An 
inquirer may be like the centipede, who “ Worked his 
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mind to such a pitch, He lay distracted in a ditch, Con- 
sidering how to run.” Experience, actual resort to the 
spirit and consecration of religion, such real prayer as 
great stress of need and aspiration draws men into, is 
the sufficient proof. ‘I did not know how, I only knew 
why,” said Chanticler, when he thought only of rules of 
vocalizing and found his voice failed. ‘‘He who rises 
from his knees a better man already has his prayer an- 
swered.”’ Any less conclusive test of religion will always 
be inconclusive. 


The Anniversary Week Meetings. 


The large number of interested attendants at this year’s 
anniversary meetings, the attention and participation 
of those present, the quality of the addresses, and the 
important issues they set forth, and, as well, the effect of 
the meetings in quickening vitality, in clearing up differ- 
ences, and in bringing them out, all mark the last week 
with distinction. . Those who are accustomed each year to 
Anniversary Week fidelity take the gifts provided as a 
matter of course. Even they, however, see the signifi- 
cance and portent of new turns in the familiar course. 
But the persons who come less seldom get a better per- 
spective, and from them we have impressions that set 
our own in sharper relief. 

It would be impossible to do justice to all the contribu- 
tions of the week by way of specific comment. ‘The ad- 
dresses of the officers of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion will be published, and other addresses will be accessi- 
ble to our constituency in these or other columns. With 
regard to the discourse in which interest was most expec- 
tant and wide-spread, this broader reach is specially 
desirable. Dr. Jacks’s noteworthy sermon should be 
carefully read in order that those who did not hear it may 
follow its suggestive thought and fresh insight, and ap- 
preciate the profoundly serviceable idea whose domina- 
tion was so clearly announced at the beginning and so 
grandly exhibited in the completion. 

There is always something that does not get into the 
most careful and exhaustive report, and that something — 
is most characteristic and important. The tone and 
content of much of the discussion cannot be transmitted, 
and what goes on in personal intercourse evades presenta- 
tion. ‘Things come out in a week’s discussion that would 
not appear to have been put into any part of it, and com- 
ments produced by the meetings are as essential to an 
understanding of them as their content itself. What is 
produced by the productions of Anniversary Week? we 
may ask. 

The consideration of enterprises and of far-reaching 
subjects could not possibly be engaged in by intelligent 
and unconstrained people without producing criticism, 
always keen, sometimes appreciative, sometimes adverse. 
Each critic feels sure that, his diagnosis adopted, the fol- 
lowing of his direction would bring about results highly 
desirable. Each person whose work is criticised notices 
most quickly the points at which attack is mistaken or 
unjust, and therefore resents, even while asserting the 
general relevancy of criticism, the particular instance of 
it which concerns his part. He is apt to call the criticism 
inadvisable or disloyal or captious or vindictive, even 
while he asserts and uses his own rights of scrutiny and 
exposure because it threatens what he has at heart. 

The observer who looks at the matter from the outside 
is likely, however, to see something more than this in the 
development and expression of criticism. He feels its 
life, and estimates vitality as of greater weight in the scale 
of judgment than even the most desirable conformity. 
He sees coming out of it contributions of suggestion and 
re-enforcement that could come in no other way. So 
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far from thinking of disloyalty, he feels, in the candor 
that runs the risks of misinterpretation, in the hospitality 
which engenders and welcomes truthfulness and frank com- 
parison, the very air and fulfilment of loyalty. In no 
other way could loyalty be proved true, in no other way 
could its durability be tested. Mutual criticism is not 
to be likened to a brutal process of mutual injury, but to 
an enlightened development of the best mutual strength. 
Such a process is not subversive of the benefits of orderly 
co-operation, but insures and fortifies such benefits. It 
is no contradiction of the value of team-play, but an illus- 
tration of it, that there should be some vigorous question 
as to which team is likely to play best or as to what play 
will prove a team to be the best. ‘The lieutenant governor 
_ of the Commonwealth, in his address as chairman at the 
Unitarian Festival, made a most pertinent and instructive 
comment on this subject when he mentioned, as one of 
the great assets of the week, the stirring, and the expres- 
sion, of differences. To be afraid they will produce 
quarrelling is to expose a weakness and betray a fault. 
They should not be suppressed or restrained or re- 
proached. They should only be guarded in courtesy 
and good-will, careful in truthfulness, and armed in 
reason and good sense. 

The fact is that in any work men have to learn how to 
assimilate criticism, and to extract from it its by-products, 
which sometimes prove to be most valuable. It is not 
the criticisms they get that men object to, but the 
criticisms they do not get. The trouble in a great many 
endeavors is that the people who discover faults in them are 
apt to impart their discovery to those who will make the 
worst use of it, and keep it from those who alone are ina 
position to make the best use of it. Plutarch made some 
sagacious observations, which will repay modern reading, 
on making use of one’s enemies. ‘They are not, indeed, 
our enemies, but our most helpful friends, who can show us 
where what we know is imperfect can be mended. If 
they do so rudely or inconsiderately, the price is small if 
underneath the manner we see true matter. If they do 
so crudely and ignorantly, to have the road open is help- 
ful with promise, if useless in result. The wisest man 
may make mistakes, and the wayfaring men, though 
fools, may not err therein. ‘I beseech you by the bowels 
of Christ,’ said Cromwell, ‘consider you may be mis- 
taken,’’ and his words may profitably be applied, whoever 
may be disputants, to both sides in the contest. It may 
be replied that no policy or work could be pursued with 
confidence and assurance if men engaged in it were to be 
unsure of their ground. But the paradox must be main- 
tained, and that confidence goes to its fall that does not 
learn where there may be points that cannot support it 
before they are reached. 

In drawing this one lesson from Anniversary Week we 
do not wish to evade precise application of it or leave 
any uncertainty as to our reference. It is only the limita- 
tion of space that compels the omission of instances, 
which may in future have their turn. But we may refer 
to one application because it concerns ourselves. We 
do so not because we have ourselves been unaware of the 
criticisms which the Register itself receives, but because 
the public expression of them by a dissatisfied reader 
and the chivalrous defence of the Register by an apprecia- 
tive friend give opportunity for an appeal for judgment 
as fair as it is candid. ‘That there is undue exercise of 
the absolutely necessary editorial control is simply untrue. 
That any paper could be fairer than ours to the various 
causes which form denominational work we deny. ‘That 
ours is a field which could not be covered by any other 
than a paper standing on its own ground and appealing 
to serious attention on topics that should not be set in 
rivalry with the topics chosen for popular use we assert. 
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That we desire criticism, so long as it is put within our 
reach, we proclaim. And that those who do not read the 
Register should pass upon its merits we respectfully and 
emphatically question. 


The Religious Drift. 


It is now full fifty years since sectarianism came to a 
head. Its maximum strength was about the middle of 
the last century. It had its mission in the world, in the 
way of breaking up the concentrated power of Calvinism, 
Arminianism, and other isms. It split these into infini- 
tesimal fragments. It accomplished its work, but refused 
to die. It left our villages and towns divided into little 
parties, whose main object was to outdo each other in 
securing church members. At that time nearly every- 
body belonged to some church, and the churches were 
full on Sunday, but this prosperity was beginning to 
wane. 

About forty years ago the non-Episcopal Methodists 
renewed fellowship, in this way beginning a movement 
toward the lapse of contending factions. This began a 
drift toward unity that of late has been increasing won- 
derfully in power. Sectarianism, as it now remains, is 
not only a dividing force, but a weakening force. Half-a- 
dozen churches in a small town, where one would be suf- 
ficient, do not accomplish as much as that single one would 
accomplish if allowed to displace the others. A well or- 
ganized corporation, having in command the good-will 
and the helpfulness of the whole town, would be far more 
efficient than any half-dozen or dozen fragmentary efforts. 
A church that has to exist by a continuous financial 
struggle and a tease of the community can exercise little 
moral force. 

This tendency toward church fellowship or sect fra- 
ternization has already gone far enough to sweep out a 
devitalized bunch of small organizations, and is rapidly 
bringing together the fragments of the larger churches 
that came about by divers explosions. But, better yet, 
we have a tendency just now toward a fusion of the local 
churches without consideration of sect. Two cases have 
been reported very recently, where all the churches of a 
single town have melted into one organic effort. In one 
case the churches remain still occupied, and the preaching 
is co-operative as well as the efforting. Two churches 
only are allowed to be open on each Sunday, and these 
two are so located as to accommodate the whole town. 
They sing the same hymns, and the charities are co-oper- 
ative. In other words, the whole people of this town have 
agreed to make use of the buildings erected for sect pur- 
poses to advance the ethical needs of the town. No one 
is specifically a Methodist or a Baptist or a Congrega- 
tionalist, but all are supposed to be God’s children. 

In the other case reported creed and denominationalism 
have been abrogated altogether. The people have or- 
ganized themselves for moral ends precisely as they would 
for political or social. They have certain ends they in- 
tend to accomplish, and they have set about to doit. In 
this case Swedes, Germans, Italians, Poles, Welsh, and 
Hungarians, as well as native Americans, are commingling 
religiously. ‘They find that they can pray together and 
love each other on the score of good neighborhood. 
Sectism and creeds do not bother them at all; in fact, 
they have forgotten all about the divisions and what 
constituted them. ‘They find it easy to work for each 
other’s social and spiritual welfare, without repeating 
either thirteen or twenty-nine articles of faith. 

These two methods differ radically, but possibly may 
accomplish the same end; that is, of carrying out the moral 
purposes of a township. We believe that in the majority 
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of cases the latter plan will prove the more promptly 
effective. All this while there has been accumulating 
a lot of religious flotsam and jetsam. What afte you 
going to do with it? One-half of the community at least 
is not church-going, and a large share of this non-church 
element is not easily brought into affiliation. ‘The trouble 
is no longer with the little cliques of the town, but with 
that great volume of folk that does not belong to any 
church or religious society at all. We do not even refer 
to the ethical culture organizations or the fraternities, 
but to the utterly individualized forces that lie around 
loose in the community. ‘The church organization has 
to take these into account. ‘They will not become mem- 
bers of any church in existence or of any conceivable 
church, yet they do constitute an ethical power, an ele- 
ment that must be set into active work for God and man. 

The drift of the times is full of hope. People very 
speedily get out of sight of the medieval standards, and 
very readily forget to quarrel over non-essentials. The 
world is so full of obligations that a well-united lot of 


Christians will soon get absorbed in their work, and in _ 


that alone. As for the minutie of organization, we are 
confident it will work itself out in many different ways, 
according to local conditions. We presume that in many 
cases the church resulting from emergement will remain 
substantially sectarian, praying and believing somewhat 
according to its pastor. We shall have to breed a lot of 
teachers who can find in the Golden Rule a measuring 
rod for piety. 


American Unitarian Association. 


The Opportunity of the May Meeting. 


‘The annual meeting of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation for 1912, will be remembered for some time to 
come as one of considerable significance in the way of 
clearing the general understanding about our methods 


‘ of nominating and electing officers. In the heat of dis- 


cussion it is difficult to discriminate between the things 
that are relevant and those that are irrelevant, and not 
infrequently delegates and life members forget just what 
the annual meeting of the Association is intended to 
accomplish. 

Never before, so far as I am aware, has our session been 
prolonged into the evening as it was at this time. The 
result of the election, owing to the complicated condition 
of the ballots, could not be determined until 7.30 o’clock. 
We waited patiently and cheerfully, and we learned the 
secret as to why we Unitarians are ever allowed in Tremont 
Temple at all. Even while we lingered an army of work- 
men entered and cleared the hall of every deadly Uni- 
tarian microbe. ‘They swept the floors, carried away dis- 
carded ballots, blue and white, and every scrap of Uni- 
tarian rubbish, to be properly cremated. ‘They scoured 
the platform and, to our amazement, opened a mysterious 
panel in the wall and placed in the baptismal basin the 
very chairs the officers and directors had occupied, there 
to remain until all contaminations of heresy had been 
washed away in the flood that is to cleanse the nations. 
And, when at last the president called the little com- 
pany together to hear the report of the Committee, the 
result was just what it would have been had no pale blue 
ballot made its appearance. 

The president ruled (and his ruling was supported by 
many experienced parliamentarians who were familiar 
with the by-laws of the Association) that in the election 


- of officers every voter was entitled to the utmost expres- 


sion of preference and opinion, on any kind of a ballot 
that he might wish to use for the purpose. ‘To the free- 


dom of choice there was a latitude which coincided with 
the dimensions of the entire Unitarian body. No one 
could complain, after such a ruling, that the democratic 
privileges of Congregationalism were abridged. Upon 
the election of officers and the discussion of administra- 
tive measures and methods there should be no restrictions 
and restraints—and there were none. 

But, when it comes to turning our annual meetings into 
deliberative assemblies, for the purpose of expressing the 
theological, political, or economic beliefs and opinions 
of our congregations, then the primary function of our 
annual business meeting is forgotten and the rights of 
the congregations there represented are ignored. If it 
were the purpose of these meetings to formulate and ex- 
press the opinions and beliefs of the Unitarian churches, © 
the right procedure would be, not to precipitate a discus- 
sion on the floor of our annual meeting, but to have them 
previously considered and voted upon by each separate 
congregation, and its delegates instructed to register its. 
decision .at the national-gathering. Only by such a rep- 
resentative course can anything like justice be done to 
all the churches that compose the Unitarian fellowship. 
Merely to state the case is to be reminded that not at 
the annual business meetings of the American Unitarian 
Association are such ends properly sought, but at the 
meetings of the General Conference which was expressly 
organized for just such deliberative. purposes. In the 
call that is sent by the secretary to life members and 
delegates the purpose of the annual meeting of the Asso-, 
ciation is Clearly indicated. It is for the presentation of 
reports, the election of officers, and the transaction of 
business. Nothing in the by-laws of the Association nor 
in the opportunities of the occasion justify those who have 
political measures, special causes and reforms at heart, 
however worthy they may be, in monopolizing the time 
set apart for the practical ends for which the annual meet- 
ing is held. 

‘None so well as the officers of the American Unitarian: 
Association realize how much precious time is squandered. 
in the discussion of irrelevant questions. They could. 
fill these great hours with matters of consuming admin- 
istrative interest if they were permitted to do it. They 
could bring to our churches a more adequate knowledge 
of past achievements and future plans, They could 
present a great number of speakers who could tell of splen- 
did things accomplished. ‘They could increase the life 
and devotion of our fellowship by giving to our best 
workers a decent chance to tell the story of their labors. 
This very year, as in former years, there were eminent 
preachers and experts from various quarters of the globe 
to whom we cotld extend no invitation to tell us: the in- 
spiring story of their achievements. ‘The week is so 
crowded that it seems a pity to deny those in attendance 
their only opportunity to acquire familiarity with the work. 
which our colleagues of many names are doing. 

We have the General Conference, we have all sesta of 
forums and debating clubs, to deal with special. issues, 

and lectures on all the subjects of high importance that 
concern the welfare of the people. Why, then, should. 
we throw away so much of the only opportunity we have. 
of learning about the great work that is being done by our 
chief executive body? Why should the Association be 
deprived of the inspiration and counsel which would come 
from a consistent consideration of the practical enter- 
prises it has in hand? 

Blue ballots, white ballots, yellow ballots, hand. votes 
and voice votes on the election of officers, the transac-. 
tion of business and the consideration of administrative 
and executive measures, to be sure! but why spend such 
priceless moments over questions that need years in- 
stead of moments to settle? Why do to the Association. 
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at large and the congregations represented at our annual 
meetings the injustice of committing them to decisions 
for which they have made no preparation? Is it a genuine 
or a spurious ““democracy’’ which thrusts itself upon the 
time and attention of delegate assemblies and insists 
that those assemblies shall pronounce upon questions 
of opinion about which the delegates have received no 


. instructions from those who have delegated them to at- 


tend the meetings? Lewis G. WILSON. 


Current Topics. 


THE biggest passenger steamship in the world—the 
Imperator of the Hamburg-American Line—was launched 
at Hamburg on May 23 with imposing ceremonies which 
raised the occasion to the dignity of an imperial event. 
With the hope of avoiding the perils to life which were so 
tragically indicated in the loss of the Titanic, the new 
monster of the carrying trade will embody some of the 
improvements suggested by the recent horror. ‘To begin 
with, the Imperator will be equipped with a number of 
life-boats equal to the maximum of her passenger capacity. 
These boats, it has been decided, will swing out-board for 
greater ease and safety in launching. ‘Then, too, the Im- 
perator will have three wireless operators, so that unin- 
terrupted communication may be maintained. And, 
perhaps best of all, the newest and the most luxurious of 
steamships will not aim at excessive speed. Seven days, 
instead of five or four and a fraction, will be her time of 
passage across the Atlantic. 


od 


“Desprri the assurances made by the Cuban govern- 
ment at the beginning of last week that the uprising of 
negroes in Oriente province had been practically sup- 
pressed, the situation in the disturbed republic had be- 
come so grave by last Saturday that the administration 
at Washington decided that energetic measures were 
required to protect the lives and properties of Americans 
in Cuba, in the event of the inability of the Cuban author- 
ities to guarantee their security. ‘The nature of the meas- 
ures adopted became apparent last Monday, when a 
formidable sea force, consisting of eight battleships, 
one armored cruiser, and three auxiliary vessels under 
the command of Rear-Admiral Hugo Osterhaus, was on 
its way to waters in the vicinity of Cuba. This move- 
ment, President ‘Taft, officially assured President Gomez 
last Monday, was “‘entirely disassociated from any 
question of intervention.” This assurance the Cuban 
executive accepted with an expression of gratitude for 
“the noble and friendly sentiments’’ of the American 
government “toward the government and people of 
Cuba.” 

ad 


PRESIDENT Gomez also assured Mr. Taft that it was 
the intention of the Cuban government to restore order 
at the earliest possible moment; and cable despatches 
from Havana furnished an account of the mobilization 
of a well-equipped force of five thousand men, which the 
authorities were hurrying to Oriente province, to deal with 
the revolutionary organization under the joint command 
of Gens. Estefioz and Ivonet, the leaders of the party of 
color. The shadow of intervention by the United States 
did not appear to alarm the revolted negroes. The revo- 
lutionary commanders, while the American naval squad- 
ron was on its way south, repeated their declaration 
that they would not lay down their arms unless the 
government repealed the Morua law, which forbids 
recognition of political parties on color lines, and there- 
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fore bas the effect of legislating the negro party out of 
existence. Reports of the destruction of property in 
the region menaced by Gens. Estefioz and Ivonet suffi- 
ciently demonstrated the seriousness of their purpose 
to keep up the SUES 

a 


Tue demand for universal suffrage in Hungary found 
expression last Sunday in a series of riots in Budapesth, 
in which seven persons were killed and a great number 
were wounded. ‘The disorders grew out of a strike de- 
clared by the Socialists as a protest against the election of 
Count Tisza, a pronounced enemy of the proposed elec- 
toral reforms, as president of the Diet. On being for- 
bidden to make a peaceful demonstration before the 
houses of parliament, the strikers attempted to carry out 
their purpose without the permission of the police. The 
inevitable street fighting was the immediate result. So 
inflamed did the working classes of the capital become 
over the issue that the leaders of the strike ordered it ended, 
in the hope of averting further slaughter. In the mean 
while a progressive group in the Diet, under the leadership 
of Francis Kossuth and Count Apponyi, sent a memorial 
to the aged emperor-king at Vienna, informing him that 
the granting of universal suffrage is essential if a revolu- 
tion is to be averted in Hungary. 


ad 


THE attempts of the government to enforce the Sher- 
man anti-trust law entered into an international phase 
last week, when the Department of Justice began pro- 
ceedings to bring about the dissolution of what the 
federal prosecutors allege is a ‘“‘coffee trust.” ‘The suit 
is based partly upon the assumed illegality of the ar- 
rangement whereby a group of American operators, 
with the consent and assistance of the government of 
Brazil, the principal source of the supply of coffee, have 
limited the output of the raw product, and thereby have 
obtained control of the American market to a degree which 
is amply reflected by the marked increase in the cost of 
the staple breakfast beverage. An issue in litigation is 
the tight of the Department of Justice to seize a vast 
supply of coffee, valued at $10,000,000, the stock of the 
alleged trust, which is stored in a warehouse in Brooklyn. 
This coffee, it is set wp by opposing counsel, is the prop- 
erty of the government of Brazil, which thus becomes a 
party to an anti-trust proceeding instituted by the 
United States. It is maintained by the defence that 
judicial action is impossible under the circumstances, 
and that a diplomatic course must be resorted to if any 
satisfaction is to be obtained from a sovereign republic. 


a 


Lonpon, and perhaps the entire United Kingdom, is 
confronted with a new and ominous labor struggle, com- 
ing close upon the heels of the settlement of the great 
coal strike that paralyzed British industries for several 
weeks. The latest complications arose at the end of 
last week by the refusal of laborers, truck men, and trans- 
port workers, amounting in all to about 150,000 men, 
to perform their duties pending a satisfactory response 
to a demand for higher wages and better conditions of 
labor. Last Monday, when the strike went into full 
effect, work was practically suspended on the docks, 
and the transportation of provisions was carried on only 
on a greatly reduced scale and under strong police guard. 
‘The extension of the struggle to nation-wide proportions 
was foreshadowed at the beginning of the week, when 
the strikers informed the government that the use of 
police and soldiers in the interest of the employers would 
be met by reprisals, which may take the form of a gen- 
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eral suspension of the mail-carrying service. ‘The general 
strike, if it is finally declared, will contain possibilities of 
distress unprecedented even in the records of the recent 
coal strike, which will be remembered as an industrial 
calamity. 


Brevities. 


The good-will to give and to serve is the flow of religious 
life in the soul. 


The secret of religion is, in the last analysis, the con- 
sciousness of the reality of the life of God. 


A contemporary in religous journalism pronounces the 
beatitude, ‘Blessed is the contributor who knows enough 
to be brief.”’ 


Plutarch said, “Friendship is the most pleasant of all 
things.’’ Anniversary Week gives one the chance to ex- 
perience its renewals. 


In certain parts of the country it still takes grit and en- 
durance to be a Unitarian, either lay or clerical, and people 
who are short on these qualities do not undertake it. 


No man or woman is indispensable. ‘The world is not 
made on that plan. ‘Therefore the busiest person may 
pause to breathe, and so be able to live the longer and 
work the harder. 


It is only after a season of relief from distracting city 
noises that one fully realizes the constant strain these must 
be, not only on the auditory nerves, but on the brain and 
the entire nervous system. 


There should be a Society for the Prevention of Noise 
to study the noises of the city, and by advice and co-op- 
eration with city departments to the minimum of dis- 
turbance reduce those that are necessary. 


Birds want safe places for their nests. Provide these, 
and even in cities and towns you will have your reward in 
bird songs and freedom from insects. ‘‘Nature’s balance 
requires many robins,’’ says the circular recently issued 
by the Massachusetts State Grange. 


Letters to the Editor. 


False Congregationalism. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


In my closing sermon delivered at the Second Church 
in Boston, which you were good enough to print in your 
last issue, I called attention to the fact that by a unani- 
mous vote at Saratoga in 1893 the Unitarian churches 
affirmed that ‘‘their constituency was congregational 
both in tradition and in actual polity.’’ Does this 
declaration stand for a fact? 

As the Boston Herald said in an editorial, ‘The aban- 
donment of the polity upon which our old New England 
churches were originally based has been gradual.” It 
is now almost complete. ‘‘Government by the congre- 
gation has gradually been supplanted by government 
by a little group of pew-proprietors in each church. 
... All the responsible affairs of the churches are trans- 
acted by these little groups of proprietors within the 
congregation. ...It seems incredible that a lot of our 
New England churches, with the democratic origin and 
tradition of which they boast, have been willing to put 
up with such a state of things.... The property quali- 
fication for voting, long discarded in our States, still 
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obtains in those churches where presumably equality 
should be the rule. It is even, as pointed out, taxation 
without representation; as church members may pay a 
hundred dollars yearly for a pew, and yet, because they 
do not ‘own’ the pew, still have no voice in the church 
affairs.” 

We hear much from our ministers about social justice 
in economic affairs. Why not try to bring about some- 
thing like social justice in ecclesiastical affairs? Is it 
fair and right to ignore the glaring inequality in our 
method of government while giving so much attention to 
inequality in industrial government? Has not the time 
come, if we are to be consistent, for us to stand fully 
and fairly by our Saratoga platform, by our congregational 
traditions? THomas VAN NESS. 


International Relations. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


War, protection, and industrial independence seem to 

be the three essential elements of International Policy, 
and they seem to be mutually necessary to one another. 
For, if a nation is attacked, its communication with the 
rest of the world is threatened, and its inhabitants are 
liable to perish unless protective duties have enabled 
it to produce all that is really necessary to life. 
_ The maxim of Congress, that such duties should be 
imposed upon imported goods as will make them cost 
the same as those made in this country, would seem, 
indeed, to justify duties of a dollar a pound upon bananas, 
and five dollars apiece upon pineapples, whenever farmers 
in Minnesota or Vermont might undertake to grow 
them. But a rule that would be foolish for luxuries is 
wise and indispensable for necessaries, since war, how- 
ever improbable it may appear to be, is always possible, 
and, when it comes, it comes suddenly, like shipwreck. 
It must, therefore, like shipwreck, be prepared for, just 
as if it were certain. 

It is true that these preparations are themselves likely 
to precipitate collision. It seems a waste not to make 
use of them as occasion suggests. But this is a part of 
the situation and is unavoidable. It is, indeed, one of 
the worst things about war that the defences it necessi- 
tates provoke pride and a belligerent disposition in the 
more peaceful nations. But this is a reason, not for 
relaxing in the defence, but for discrediting attack. 

The distinction between luxuries and necessaries is 
not always obvious, and the real reason for recognizing 
it in legislation seems not to be understood. Congress 
is about as ready to protect tea in South Carolina as 
sugar-cane in Louisiana or beet-root in Missouri. 

_As a device for settling differences of opinion, or even 
differences of preference, war is palpably barbarous and 
irrational. For the decisions reached are largely fortui- 
tous, being dependent, as they always must be, on 
which side happens to have the most capable leader. 
Trial by battle, even in private cases, did not seem un- 
reasonable when it was thought that Providence would 
be sure to intervene on the right side. But since ex- 
perience shows that, as Napoleon said, it sides with the 
strongest battalions, the decisions reached by trials of 
force have no moral weight. 

When war does come, it is the greatest of evils, not 
only because of the pain and suffering while it lasts, and 
the death and sickness of the best part of the population, 
but from the demoralization of those who are not the 
best, and the corruption that degrades the years that 
follow. These evils admit of no substantial mitigation. 
As in the case of slavery, the only remedy for war is to 
do away with it altogether. 
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On the other hand, the virtues which the military 
life brings into pre-eminence are largely the growth of 
the years of peace that have gone before. 

If war, for any reason, were given up, every country 
would be free to produce not only such things as its cli- 
mate, its natural resources, and the intelligence of its 
inhabitants most favor, but whatever else could be had 
at a price not greater than its cost in its native country, 
plus the costs of transportation. In every nation all 
the industries really profitable to it would be promoted. 
Commerce would be encouraged, and, though climate 
could not be changed, natural resources would be de- 
veloped and intellectual prowess fostered by education. 
Everything, whether of native or of foreign production, 
would become cheaper, being produced under the most 
favorable conditions. But the profits need not be less. 
The consumer and producer alike would be relieved 
from the burden of paying for military and naval con- 
structions, such as forts and battleships, and from the 
support of thousands of non-producers. 

The most successful nation would then be, in its own 
esteem and that of its neighbors, the one that best suc- 
ceeded in making its own people prosperous and happy, 
not the one which, at great cost to itself, made its neigh- 
bors most afraid of it. ‘The most civilized countries are 
those that are most dependent upon one another. Ww. 

MILTon. 


A Protest. 


We, the undersigned Unitarian women, deeply inter- 
ested in the welfare of our Church and State, in our own 
name and in behalf of the many Unitarian women in 
Massachusetts and elsewhere, who, in the light of reason 
and experience are opposed to Woman Suffrage, earnestly 
protest against the action indorsing Woman Suffrage 
taken at the Annual Business Meeting of the American 
* Unitarian Association at Tremont Temple, Tuesday after- 
noon, May 21. J 

Affirming that this hasty action does not represent the 
wishes of the majority of Unitarian women, we, as Unita- 
rians, object to it as a misrepresentation and an injury to 
the cause of Unitarianism. We object also as opponents 
of Woman Suffrage, holding that with family, religious, 
philanthropic, educational, and community activities 
women already, as a class, bear their large and sufficient 
share of the increasing burdens of modern life, and that 
it is their right to remain outside of the machinery of 
politics. 

Further, we, as Unitarians, protest against the introduc- 
tion into meetings, called to consider religious problems, 
of questions which, whatever their humanitarian aspects, 
primarily concern methods of political administration. 


Mrs. THomas ALLEN. 

Miss Mary S. AMgEs. 

Miss Mary S. BARTLETT. 
Mrs. W. H. BuRLEN. 

Mrs. J. R. Coorince, Jr. 
Mrs. CHARLES EvioT Gulp. 
Mrs. CHAarLES D. Homans. 
Miss ELIZABETH JOHNSON. 
Mrs. PRESCOTT KEYES. 

Mrs. Henry P. KIDDER. 
Mrs. F. T., LORD, 

Mrs. Grant Wm. NOWELL. 
Miss L. C. Post. 

Mrs. Cuaries P. STRONG. 
Mrs. W. W. VAUGHAN. 
Mrs. GEORGE WIGGLESWORTH. 
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A Foolish Wish. 


Why need I seek some burden small to bear 
Before I go? 

Will not a host of nobler souls be here, 
Heaven’s will to do? 

Of stronger hands, unfailing, unafraid? 

O silly soul! what matters my small aid 
Before I go? 


I tried to find, that I might show to them, 
Before I go, 

The path of purer lives; the light was dim,— 
I do not know 

If I had found some footprints of the way; 

It is too late their wandering feet to stay, 
Before I go. 


I would have sung the rest some song of cheer 
Before I go; 

But still the chords rang false; some jar of fear 
Some jangling woe; 

And at the end I cannot weave one chord 

To float into their hearts my last warm word 
Before I go. 


I would be satisfied if I might tell, 
Before I go, 

That one warm word,—how I have loved them well, 
Could they but know! 

And would have gained for them some gleam of good; 

Have sought it long; still seek,—if but I could 
Before I go. 


’Tis a child’s longing, on the beach at play: 
“Before I go,” 

He begs the beckoning mother, “let me stay 

One shell to throw!”’ 
’*Tis coming night; the great sea climbs the 'shore— 
“Ah, let me toss one little pebble more 

Before I go!” 

—Edward Rowland Sill. 


The Art of Preaching. 


BY ee Ye 2s 


To paraphrase a familiar text, words beautifully spoken 
are like apples of gold in pictures of silver. It is a pity 
there should be so many unbeautiful speakers in the pul- 
pits of all denominations. A pity, too, that so many of 
the clergy do not consider their vocation as involving an 
art of high importance, demanding assiduous culture and 
training. The French have a verb nasiller,—to speak 
through the nose,—which might well be transplanted into 
English, so extensively does the habit it stands for prevail 
in our country. 

Whether it be due to climate, to the careless habits of 
our people, or the lack of attention to the proper enuncia- 
tion of words, voice culture in our schools and colleges, 
certainly as a nation we are more given to naselling 
than other peoples of equal instruction and intelligence. 
Slovenly and incorrect speech is not always due to igno- 
rance, but rather to the neglect of proper training, to heed- 
lessness and evil, slangy habits contracted in youth. 
Our public schools are almost criminally delinquent in 
failing to teach correct pronunciation, the proper intona- 
tion, and, above all, the initial art of breathing and 
speaking from the chest and not from the throat or nose. 

The clergy are so far from guiltless in this respect that 
many a fine sermon misses its proper point, and influence 
is spoiled by the inarticulate, affected, or the mumbling 
way in which it is given forth. ‘The hearer’s attention is 
thereby fastened on the defects of manner instead of the 
matter of the discourse. Eloquence is not demanded 
now as formerly. High flights of oratory have gone out 
of fashion. An agreeable, conversational tone and style 
is all that is asked, but the sermon should be delivered 
with a degree of point that makes every word tell. The 
theological schools seem not to teach delivery nor the 
value of exquisite, polished, clear-cut speech, where the 
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utterance of the speaker is a joy and delight to the hearer. 
The style is too often deformed by mannerisms, the run- 
ning of words together in a mutter or jumble, the haste 
and irreverence occasionally displayed by the Catholic 
clergy, English preachers, and not infrequently noted 
in all Protestant pulpits. There remains the sing-song 
and monotonous delivery that puts the congregation in 
a mood for gentle slumber. 

The pupils in the divinity school are doubtless taught 
many important lessons, but, alas! too seldom are they 
taught to read in a style that makes the texts of the good 
book doubly holy, adding a lustre, a meaning, a weight 
that we can never gain by private perusal. Thus the 
words of the Bible become precious in a new way. Such 
reading shows as a gem of speech, a gem polished into 
brilliancy and set in gold. ‘To use words with such ex- 
quisite appropriateness as George William Curtis used 
them makes them carry a double significance to the heart 
and the intellect, as well as to the ear. It is strange that 
so few acquire this felicitous use of language, that so sel- 
dom it proves a high ambition to the young and aspiring. 

We speak of a poor delivery as a great drawback to a 
minister. We deplore it, but forget that such a delivery 
is not due to a decree of nature, a ban and stigma on the 
individual, but is the result of evil habits of speech and 
the neglect of opportunities to overcome them, Good de- 
livery is an art to be acquired like any other by application 
and practice, and the reward is one of the most delightful 
that a public speaker can win. It is safe to say that many 
middle-aged church attendants have never heard more 
than a half-dozen really fine pulpit readers in their lives,— 
men who made the reading of a beautiful hymn an occa- 
sion to remember, and gave to the reading of a loved 
passage of Scripture a weight and emphasis that made 
it sink deeply into the soul. 

Perfunctory reading of Scripture has had much to do 
in dulling the perceptions of the young as to its significance. 
A distaste for it is thus acquired that prevents any true 
study of its pages in after life. The fresb, vital impres- 
sion is thus lost. It becomes a dry lesson-book instead 
of the book of life. But, when it is truly read by one who 
has a spiritual perception of its power and beauty, interest 
is stirred, emotion is awakened: it becomes the Book of 
books, a treasury of riches on which the soul may feed. 
Thus we awake to the preciousness of words. We see they 
are gold minted when they pass through lips that give 
them a divine acceptance. 

lf ordinary reading and preaching conformed more 
strictly to the right standards, had the art of fixing atten- 
tion and awaking interest in a larger degree, it is probable 
church attendance would increase. A carelessly delivered 
sermon lacks the impress of thorough-going earnestness 
and deep sincerity. It seems to imply that the preacher 
has learned his art in the schools, and not in living minds 
and hearts. How can the people be convinced when the 
preacher shuffles through his discourse, which is itself 
perhaps some cold bit of an ancient theological puzzle? 
‘The day of such preaching is passing, if it has not passed. 
‘The time is coming, if it is not already here, when only 
the message which bears the stamp of validity both in 
matter and manner can win acceptance. Already the 
duty of going to church is unrecognized by thousands. 
The old claims and assumptions are no longer strong 
enough to hold them. We say the minister is not all the 
church. It has an independent life, a profound signifi- 
cance apart from him. But he is the leader, the captain 
of the faith. ‘The manner in which he presents his mes- 
sage is not a thing of secondary importance. His fervor, 
his devotion, his earnestness, miss the mark unless spirit 
and voice make an appropriate appeal to the heart of the 
hearer. It is not necessary that the minister should be 
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silver-tongued or endowed with extraordinary power, 
but it does seem essential that he should give more than 
the usual attention to the delivery of his message; and, if 
he has failed to learn to read intelligently and effectively 
in his youth, would it not be time well spent to strive to 
supplement the defects of his early years by study and 
practice at a later period? Bad delivery is mainly the 
effect of vicious habits that can be overcome at almost 
any period of life. 


The Cosmic Roots of Love. 


The laws of progress work for peace. A wise man, 
when challenged, replied that any fool can propose a duel, 
but it takes two fools to fight. The nations will yet 
learn this. Already they are questioning the wisdom of 
wasting most of their wealth in endless preparation for 
wars which can be avoided and which cannot come with- 
out mutual ruin. Already they see a fallacy in the system 
which spends millions on a battleship that soon becomes 
useless by the invention of a better one, and which is 
forever improving walls to resist cannon, and then im- 
proving cannon to destroy the walls. They begin to see 
the folly of fortifying boundaries at infinite expense, when 
that long one between us and British America has been 
safe for nearly a century, without walls or warship, by 
mere mutual agreement. They see something worse 
than folly in the system which uses our noble youth like 
Falstaff’s ragamuffins,—as ‘“‘food for powder’’ and ‘‘to 
fill a pit,’’ and sometimes to fulfil viler purposes. For 
the moral fallacy, too, is more and more seen. Why 
condemn brutality and crime at home, and then cultivate 
them abroad?) Why hang for killing one man, and honor 
for killing a hundred? Why imprison a starving woman 
for stealing a loaf, and then praise rulers or soldiers for 
looting cities and stealing a whole country? Shall jus- 
tice be abolished by a national boundary, and the moral 
law stop at the State line? 

Emerson once said, ‘‘The arch-abolitionist, older than 
John Brown and older than the Shenandoah Mountains, 
is Love, whose other name is Justice, which was before 
Alfred, before Lycurgus, before slavery, and will be after 
it.” That same Love and Justice, older than battleships 
or the brutality that wants them, is still here,—was alive 
before wars began and will be after they are ended. 

Doubtless this principle of union will work on until it 
links all nations by just laws and settles their quarrels by 
peaceful courts. It will also unite all classes in them.- It 
will not, however, cement society in any spiritless com- 
munism like an archaic sponge or bind men in any tyran- 
nic labor union which denies liberty to its members. For 
individualism also has been an aim in Nature,—from 
rushing worlds to roarning bees and soaring birds and free 
souls. ‘The perfect system will combine fraternity with 
freedom,—‘‘liberty and union, one and inseparable, now 
and forever.” 

Such is the sweep of this principle of union. It is in- 
deed a cosmic principle, working from the nebula to now, 
—from the primal atoms to the perfect civilization and re- 
ligion. ‘The great Kant adored two wonders,—the stars 
above and the moral law within. But the two wonders 
are one, and all the more wonderful because one. The 
moral law within is the higher music of the same law 
which “the morning stars sang together’’ and have been 
singing ever since. It is sung ever more clearly through 
creation,—from solar systems up to human society, from 
nebular mist up to minds that outshine the stars, and to 
souls and sentiments that hope to outlast the stars. It 
has brought love. Rather, it is love, and has been love 
from the first. Its lesson is to work for love now, and to 
trust the Love eternal.—Rev. Henry M. Simmons. 
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Che Anniversaries, 


The Unitarian Festival. 


The annual Festival, held in Tremont Temple on 
Wednesday evening May 22, brought together a larger 
company than had attended previous festivals for several 
years past. The change of evening from Friday to 
Wednesday no doubt increased the attendance. In the 
hands of the experienced chairman of the Festival Com- 
mittee, Mr. W. Rodman Peabody, the many difficult 
details attending the giving of the dinner were managed 
with admirable smoothness. Hon. Robert Luce, Lieu- 
tenant Governor of Massachusetts, presided, and the 
other speakers were: Rev. Frederick R. Griffin of Mon- 
treal; Abdul Baha Effendi, the head of the Bahai move- 
ment of universal religion; Hon. George Hutchinson; and 
Mr. William Sullivan of New York, who has lately come 
from the Roman Catholic Church to the Unitarian 
-denomination. 

The invocation was pronounced by Rev. Howard N. 
Brown. Musical selections were rendered during the 
dinner by the Raymond Orchestra and Organist Frank 
O. Nash. 

Mr. Peabody welcomed the guests to this Festival, 
now one of the traditions of Anniversary Week. For 
seventy-two years, with the single exception of 1861, 
the laymen of Boston have invited the visiting clergy 
and delegates to take an evening off from the more 
serious duties. The list of presiding officers at the 
Festivals reads like New England’s honor-roll, including 
the names of John Quincy Adams, Josiah Quincy, Rock- 
wood Hoar, John A. Andrew, George William Curtis, 
Joseph H. Choate, Oliver Wendell Holmes, and Charles 
W. Eliot, besides the names of at least half-a-dozen 
governors of the Commonwealth. 

As preliminary to his introduction of Lieutenant 
Governor Luce, Mr. Peabody declared that never was 
the need of special training to fit one for governmental 
positions more obvious than to-day. “It is to be the 
fortune of men who are to be in charge of the affairs of 
state and of nation during the next decade,” he said, 
“to guide the vessel of state through the most devious 
passages which she has had to traverse for fifty years— 
yes, perhaps ever had to traverse; for in the days before 
the war, when our grandfathers were on the quarter deck, 
the cliffs stood out clear, and, though the sea outside was 
rough, the path they had to steer was plain. But the 
dangers of unrestrained industrial monopoly and un- 
regulated immigration and unbridled syndicalism are 
submerged beneath a smooth surface of apparent na- 
tional prosperity, and he will indeed be a master mariner 
who can hold his vessel clear in the fairway. Therefore 
it is a matter of congratulation to us in Massachusetts 
that we have a lieutenant governor who is an expe- 
rienced navigator and who through long training and 
utter devotion to his task is well qualified to take his 
watch on deck in any weather. 


LIEUTENANT GOVERNOR ROBERT LUCE. 


As the list of men who have presided over this func- 
tion was read, I was perplexed to know which was cause 
and which was effect,—whether these men filled high 
office in Massachusetts because they were Unitarians, or 
whether they presided at this function because they 
filled high office. 

It is always a delight to perform the duty of welcom- 
ing to Boston men who take an interest in serious things 
and who devote their lives to the betterment of the 
condition of humanity; but it is doubly a pleasure to 
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welcome those who belong to the denomination with 
which these many years I myself have worshipped, and 
to greet them as a brother welcoming those of kindred 
spirit. 

My friend Peabody suggested that perhaps the purpose 
of this Festival was to give us laymen the opportunity 
to get back at the clergy for the things that we may have 
endured—I meant enjoyed—during the last fifty-two 
weeks. ‘To-day it is one of the rights of the laymen to 
criticise the clergymen. ‘There were times in Mas- 
sachusetts when this right was not exercised with im- 
punity. Ursula Cole of Charlestown, for example, was 
sentenced to pay a fine of five pounds or to be whipped, 
because she said of the clergyman of Charlestown that 
she “would as lief hear a cat mew as to hear him preach.” 
It is with some difficulty that I bring myself to the task 
of criticising the clergy, even though its necessity may be 
apparent. But, carrying out the spirit of the meeting, I 
would with more seriousness say some words about the 
preaching of the present day, not in the way of criti- 
cism, but in the way of suggestion. 

At the discussions during this convention there have 
been certain differences of opinion. It is only by the 
healthy friction of ideas that we make progress. We 
may differ in opinion with reason and even energetically 
with no great harm. JI am reminded of the story of the 
showman who had a “happy family,” consisting of a lion 
and a tiger and a puma and a lamb. Somebody asked 
him how they got along. ‘“‘Oh,” said he,, “delightfully, 
delightfully. They have been together now eight months. 
Of course we have to renew the lamb once in a while.” 
Now, it won’t do us any harm if once in a while we ‘‘re- 
new the lamb.” It will at any rate attest to the validity 
of the Unitarian idea, to its willingness to meet bravely 
and courageously new problems and new conditions. 

Yet it has seemed to me—although I fear I have in 
this locality somewhat of a reputation as a radical myself 
—that there are certain problems of the time with which 
the Church may not particularly concern itself, as there 
are others to which it ought particularly to address it- 
self. And so permit me to lay before you an individual 
opinion of what should be the province of a church like 
ours, expressed in a legal opinion rendered many years ago 
by Chief Justice Parsons of this Commonwealth. 

“The purpose of public religious instruction,” he said, 
“is to teach and by suitable argument to enforce a system 
of correct morals among the people, and to form and cul- 
tivate just and reasonable habits and manners whereby 
the persons and property of the people may be protected 
from outrage and every individual may see his individual 
and social comforts increase and multiply. From those 
he derives the most important advantages. For, whether 
he be or be not an auditor of any public teacher, he re- 
ceives from these effects more substantial gains and bene- 
fits than he may derive from the administration of justice 
in the courts of law.” 

My impulse, and perhaps the proper impulse on such 
an occasion as this, is to link together the Church and the 
State. They have by law been separated. No longer 
in a free land does any written constitution prescribe how 
men shall worship God. It is well that there should 
spring up among the people these different aspects of the 
same subject which shall adapt themselves to the various 
temperaments and limitations and inheritances of the 
people: It is well that Church and State should be sepa- 
rate, and woe be to him who in these years to come—as 
there is some grave apprehension may happen—attempts 
once more to bring Church and State together. 

The clergy and the Church are responsible for that great 
volume of unwritten law which shapes our course from one 
year’s end to the other, and which, after all, is the very 
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foundation of the happiness, the prosperity, and the ad- 
vance of the community. 

The world advances and in time outgrows the laws that 
in our father’s day were best. Doubtless, after us some 
wiser plan will be worked out by wiser men than we, made 
wiser by the steady growth of truth. That is the law of 
life, the law of nature itself: it should be the law of the 
Church. You and IJ are intrusted with the cultivation of 
the truth. You and I are intrusted with deciding what 
shall bé true for to-morrow, just as our fathers decided 
what should be true yesterday. They say truth is eternal. 
So it is in one sense, and yet truth is ever changing. The 
changing needs of humanity are always demanding new 
interpretations of truth. As this liberal church has shown 
itself equal in times past to recognizing the new mani- 
festations of truth, so it will grow and increase in its in- 
fluence, if not in its numbers, if it ever holds foremost 
the duty of ascertaining what is the truth and then of 
proclaiming the truth. That is the function of the Uni- 
tarian clergy. 


In conclusion, Mr. Luce introduced Rev. Frederick 
R. Griffin of Montreal, ‘as a living attestation of the fact 
that the greatest glory of the Church has been the fact 
that it knows no boundaries of nations or of lands.” 


REV. FREDERICK R. GRIFFIN. 


“The very last way,”’ said Mr. Griffin, “that a man 
ever expects to be presented to an audience is as one who 
has gone over the border.” 

After expressing the hearty appreciation of the clergy 
for the hospitality tendered them by the laymen on this 
occasion, he continued :— 


I feel very much like a man without a country. I am 
presented to you as a Canadian, while in Canada I am 
everywhere deemed an American. It is rather dis- 
quieting to be rejected in the home of one’s mother and 
one’s foster-mother, and in my disquietude I consulted 
the Scriptures and found that “as a man thinketh in his 
heart, so is he.’’ I think that I am an American, residing 
in Canada. 

There are many advantages and many disadvantages 
in such a situation as this, especially at the present time. 
There are many advantages in being outside of the arena 
of the presidential bull fight. When one sees those two 
fast friends contending so vigorously together, he is re- 
minded of the statement in the school-boy’s essay that 
Nathaniel Hawthorne had a great many fast friends, and 
the fastest were Alice and Phoebe Cary. And yet there 
are many disadvantages, because, when one is known 
as an American, he is expected to defend the foreign policy 
of both the aspirants for the Republican nomination. 
For, as you know, in letters which have recently come to 
light, President Taft with his characteristic honesty said 
that he desired the reciprocity treaty to go through be- 
cause it would make Canada an adjunct of the United 
States. Mr. Roosevelt with a little more diplomacy 
says that he desired it to go through for certain political 
and economic reasons. 

When one goes from one country to the other, it is hard 
to see just why there should be so much emphasis placed 
on the differences between the countries. The American 
who goes to Canada finds that he is very much at home. 
The externals may be somewhat different, but at heart 
the people are very much alike. It is only when we see 
the label that we are absolutely sure which is genuine. 

I had an illustration of that not very long ago. A 
pious old lady came into my church one Sunday evening, 
wholly by mistake. She was seated with some of my 
parishioners, and after the service she thanked them 


for their courtesy and expressed herself as very much 
pleased with the church and the service. Then she added, 
“But I thought that Dr. M. was an older man.” Now 
Dr. M. is a Presbyterian minister in the next block, 
seventy years old. My parishioner said, ‘Well, this 
isn’t Dr. M. This is Mr. Griffin.” “‘‘Isn’t this the 
Erskine Presbyterian Church?” ‘Oh, no: this is the 
Church of the Messiah, Unitarian.”” The explosion of 
a bomb could not have produced more immediate results. 
That woman rushed down the middle aisle, screaming 
“My God! Will I ever be forgiven?’”’ She dropped 
her purse on the way, and my parishioner was so in- 
discreet as to run after her down the street and restore 
the purse. I say indiscreet because it spoiled her other- 
wise harmonious idea of the Satanic character of Uni- 
tarians. 

And yet what a pity it would be if all the labels and all 
the historic names which have~been used for heretics 
as well as for other people should pass away. What a 
great amount of stupidity there would come in, in place 
of many of the interesting experiences of life. I went’ 
into a book-store not long ago, and the clerk was holding 
in her hand a copy of Tom Paine’s ‘‘Age of Reason.” 
I said: “It is a most remarkable thing that in this con- 
servative city anybody should be reading this book. 
By the way,’ I added, “do you happen to have a copy 
of Moncure D. Conway’s ‘Life of Paine’?”’ ‘Oh, no, 
indeed!’’ she said. “‘ Nobody would want to read that,— 
the life of such adreadful man.”” ‘“‘Why? He wasa patriot 
and a good man.’ “Oh, yes, I know what you mean,” 
she said. ‘‘A friend of mine told me about Ingersoll. 
She said he lived a wonderfully pure, unblemished life, 
and told how kind he was and how generous.’”’ And 
then she paused, “Isn’t it strange what a lot of bad 
men there are who impose on the public by having good 
characters?” 

Yet the importance of the name and label is growing 
less in these times. People are conscious that their ideals 
are suddenly expanding, and that they are marching under 
more catholic banners. At such a time one feels pe- 
culiarly grateful for the necessary consequences of ex- 
patriation. When one lives continuously amidst the 
customs and traditions where he was born, he is un- 
consciously allured to become provincial in spirit and to 
look upon other peoples and interests and traditions 
as somehow inferior. The Unitarian has always pro- 
tested against sectarianism, and he has been successful 
theoretically, and to a large extent practically. When 
one is expatriated, he discovers that much patriotism is 
in its essential heart and character the same as sec- 
tarianism, intensely loyal, intensely earnest, and very 
devoted, but very complacent and satisfied and narrow. 
So the Unitarian is glad for that experience which ne- 
cessitates a broader view of the great peoples, as well as 
of interests and ideals of life. 

The broader and the more catholic point of view and 
ideal is internationalism,—an idea or an ideal which 
is not new to any American who understands the historic 
ideal of the American people, as the independence of 
the individual sovereign state and the confederation of 
the independent sovereign states in an alliance for mutual 
good. Americanism in its best sense and interna- 
tionalism are very much the same thing, only instead of 
the sovereign state it is the sovereign nation and the 
nations of the world drawn together in a great con- 
federation based upon the largest interpretation of justice 
and brotherhood. 

Here is a gospel which Unitarians cannot preach too 
often or too earnestly; therefore, the Canadian or Amer- 
ican ideal of internationalism is not the Republican idea 
of making Canada an adjunct to the United States, but 
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the recognition that Canada is an independent country 
within the British Empire, that it is loyal, and that in 
the opinion of most of its people it will always remain 
loyal to the British Empire, and that whatever rela- 
tions exist between it and the United States must pre- 
suppose permanent political as well as economic inde- 
pendenice. 


Mr. Griffin continued, giving significant facts on the 
wonderful growth and possibilities of Canada. It is 
imperative, he said, that in this great new country the 
seeds of this spirit of internationalism should be sown. ‘To 
this task the Unitarian body is peculiarly fitted. We are 
committed to internationalism by the common fellow- 
ship in which we work, and also by those principles which 
already have precluded sectarianism and which should 
preclude provincialism. ‘The churches of the Unitarian 
body in Canada, with the exception of the church in 
Montreal, were all established through the missionary 
zeal of the Unitarians of the United States. ‘They are 
centres of the international spirit. Our great need is 
for men of broader catholic spirit to come into Canada 
and be the prophets of the new internationalism which is 
based upon justice and brotherhood. ‘The fact seems to 
be that the youths of our Unitarian body no longer feel 
in large numbers that the ministry offers a real and 
genuine opportunity for the best kind of service. But 
has there ever been a time when the ministry of re- 
ligion appealed more persuasively to the men of the best 
spirit than to-day, when there is opportunity for the 
declaration of a great gospel of internationalism based 
upon justice and good-will? The test of the earnest- 
ness of the Unitarian body will be manifested not in the 
amount of money which it is able or willing to raise for 
pioneer work, but in the number and the quality of the 
men which it will produce from its own ranks to be the 
spiritual leaders of its gospel of brotherhood and liberty 
and justice. If we cannot produce these men, we fail 
to meet the supreme test which confronts and chal- 
lenges us. 

Your nearest neighbor, geographically your next of 
kin, are those people, now few in numbers, who are 
destined to become many. ‘Those people who are in- 
creasing their trade and social relations with you are 
natural allies for the expression of the ideals of inter- 
national justice and good-will. ‘Therefore I plead for a 
greater confidence of the value of the missionary work 
which the Unitarian body is doing in Canada as the 
source of greater harmony and good-will among the 
nations. That denomination which has produced great 
men in the war against war must arise to produce those 
great men who will produce and lead into justice and 
brotherhood, which will forever preclude war. 

One word in closing. We are to listen to-night to a 
man whose presence is a benediction, a man who has 
arisen as prophet and master of the largest spirit of in- 
ternationalism,—one whose writings give a better spirit 
unto all who read them. When the time comes for us 
to welcome the leader of the Bahais, Abdul Baha, 
we shall find in him the embodiment of the American 
ideal of internationalism, and, as the world is being brought 
closer together, may its moral forces so marshal their 
strength that there may be not only internationalism 
through trade in material things, but a spiritual inter- 
nationalism which will bind the hearts and the souls of 
men in one great family. 


ABDUL BAHA EFFENDI. 


At this point the distinguished Persian visitor, clad in 
white robes, his long white beard lending a patriarchal 
aspect to his benignant face, ascended the platform, at- 
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tended by his interpreter and his secretary. Lieutenant 
Governor Luce introduced him with a few words of ex- 
planation of his late arrival, due to the fatigue of his 
journey from Mohonk. With one accord the audience 
rose to greet the Persian sage, who motioned them to 
resume their seats. He spoke in a voice the musical 
cadence of which was peculiarly charming, even though 
unintelligible, and each sentence was rendered into 
English by his interpreter. 

He emphasized the truth that religion to live must be 
progressive. As the science of past ages and the rules 
of past centuries have become inapplicable to present exi- 
gencies, so religious differences among men ought no 
longer to be perpetuated. The essence of the teaching 
of the divine prophets has been lost sight of. Reality 
is one and not multiple, but imitations have proved a 
hindrance to this unity. ‘The Jew, the Mohammedan, and 
the Buddhist are these because of their parentage. The 
prophets of God have all promulgated the true fraternity 
of brotherhood; and the spiritual brotherhood, which 
obtains through the breath of the Holy Spirit, uproots 
warfare and serves international peace. Until all hu- 
manity be united and all nations become one, progress and 
prosperity will not be realized by man. Inasmuch as this 
is the century of illumination, sciences have advanced, 
industry has progressed, liberty has been obtained, justice 
is established. ‘Therefore this century is worthy of wit- 
nessing the great solidarity of mankind and the’ great 
service of universal peace. 


LIEUTENANT GOVERNOR Luce. After these utter- 
ances of the seer and prophet we come to more prosaic 
scenes,—indeed, to the spokesman of the laymen, who 
brings to us such inspiration as he may get from handling 
the finances of this Association for many years, and who 
now lays down that task,—Mr. George Hutchinson. 


MR. GEORGE HUTCHINSON. 


In the public life of our Commonwealth no one has 
a higher reputation for veracity than Robert Luce, but 
I must correct him for adding so many years to my glory 
as treasurer of the American Unitarian Association. 
Fortunately for the Association, possibly, and unfort- 
unately for me, because I have enjoyed the duties, I have 
served in that capacity only since October 1. If I have 
any distinction as a Unitarian, it is perhaps because of 
my capacity to hold various offices. I think I have the 
record. Within twelve months in connection with the 
American Unitarian Association I have been a director, 
a treasurer, and a vice-president. 

My remembrance of the Unitarian Festivals goes back 
to thirty-five years ago, when I, as a young man, econ- 
omized in other ways and bought a twenty-five-cent seat 
in the upper gallery. There I looked down upon Dr. 
Hale and Dr. Bellows, Dr. Collyer and Dr. Ware, but with 
greater interest upon the man who was later so true a 
friend to us as young men, Mr. William H. Baldwin. 
He was chairman of the Festival Committee for many 
years, and in my youthful ambition I often wondered 
if I would ever be half as good or half as capable as Will- 
iam Baldwin—and I never was. 

One word about finance. Ninety per cent. of all the 
ministers here to-night ought to have their salaries in- 
creased ten per cent., simply in a spirit of fairness. Is 
not everything more expensive? What is there that we 
get with as low a cost comparatively as we get through 
the various church organizations? The church is, next 
to the family, I think of the utmost importance. I be- 
long to six clubs, and I would give them all up before I 
would give up any part of the portion which it seems to 
me I should pay to the church. Besides that, we would 
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get better sermons. But how to get this ten per cent.? 
It may be that you people are doing all you can. Do you 
suppose it would be possible to get ten per cent. more 
people into the churches? Of course, wherever you live, 
every one does not go to church. And isn’t it surprising 
sometimes how many adult consciences are satisfied be- 
cause the children go to Sunday-school without expense 
at all? I believe that every man should select and sup- 
port a political party, and vote. I believe also that every 
man should select and support a church, and attend. 


Mr. Hutchinson then proceeded to explain various 
matters concerning the American Unitarian Association 
finances, speaking of the fidelity with which the officials 
had observed the pledges to the donors to the permanent 
funds, the income of which only was used, thereby insur- 
ing the permanence of the work. ‘‘We are anxious,’’ he 
said, ‘‘to use money and to use it correctly. We are as 
anxious to draw checks as we are to make deposits. We 
not only welcome bequests, but we seek opportunities. 
And during my experience as a member of the Finance 
Committee, which is for ten years, I have never known of 
a case which was ‘‘turned down,” as the expression is, 
wholly because of a lack of funds. ‘There are usually funds 
to meet everything that comes to us that is worthy of 
our favorable consideration.”’ 

Mr. Hutchinson, after referring cordially to the newly- 
elected directors, expressed a regret that the changes 
on the board had decreased the proportion of laymen who 
are experienced in handling such large financial problems 
as the Association has to deal with. The Association 
now holds the Unitarian building, carried on the books 
for $200,000, but which might, he believed, sell for more 
than twice that sum, while there are securities of over 
$1,000,000. The management of these funds calls for 
special training in matters of finance, and he believed that 
it would be desirable another year to provide by the by- 
laws for the creation of a board of trustees, one of whom 
should be elected each year to serve perhaps for a term 
of five years, so as to make the board substantially per- 
manent. Continuing, he said: ‘As to what we are doing 
at the Association, we have some very deep-laid schemes. 
Some of them are forced upon us by the president. Some 
we think of ourselves, but usually the best ones come from 
the president. It is suggested that perhaps we could 
help in the Sunday-school work. The Sunday-school 
work has been well done, but we have some new thoughts. 
Perhaps, affiliated with the Association, there could be 
more and better text-books, possibly there could be more 
efficient instruction, possibly there could be a greater 
interest aroused. Possibly this is a part of our work, and 
we have not before considered it. Certainly, so far as 
the finances are concerned, the Association probably in 
the years to come will be able to handle it much better 
than an independent organization. 

After telling the encouraging prospects for the building 
of the Washington church and alluding to other activities 
of the Association, Mr. Hutchinson closed with these 
words :— 

“T tried to do a service recently for a man who came to 
our community. I wanted to locate him right in church, 
and so I asked him what his preferences were. He said, 
‘Oh, Baptist or Unitarian.’ Now, -perhaps that is not 
bad: they may be reasonably near together. But still 
at the present time we must take the choice, and when 
we have taken the choice we must assume the responsi- 
bility We as a denomination have been very happy, 
particularly in gatherings of this kind: we have tried to 
make a better world. We may well be hopeful, we may 
well be confident. We have never had as many churches 
as we have to-day. We have never had as many able 
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ministers, we have never had as many intelligent and 
interested men and women. We have never had a more 
efficient national executive organization nor one more 
open to suggestion. Best of all, we have never had more 
or grander opportunities. What shall we do? Shall we 
reason it out and work it out together?”’ 


The last speaker, Mr. William Sullivan, was intro- 
duced by Lieutenant Governor Luce, saying that in 
spirit he had come further than our guest from Persia. 
He spoke as follows:— 


MR. WILLIAM SULLIVAN. 


It is a great privilege to come back to this holy city 
of the faith and to meet this ecumenical council of Uni- 
tarians. ‘There was only one general council of the 
church, I believe, upon which the Holy Spirit descended 
in a visible form, and that council was the first, the 
smallest, and the simplest ever—held,—a fact which 
proves, not that great numbers anda world-wide or- 
ganization are bad things, but that small numbers and a 
very small organization may also be the abode of the 
Divine Spirit and may glow with a holy ardor. 

It is a common-place thing to say that a vital religion 
is made not by great numbers or by great principles. 
Permit me, as one coming as a sort of stranger among you, 
to dwell for one moment upon one or two of those truths 
which I conceive to lie at the basis of a liberal fellowship 
of faith. It is making a sort of profession of my own 
faith,—not that you ask such a thing: if you did, I would 
not give it. There must be, however, at the bottom 
of a religious fellowship some principles of religious phi- 
losophy. However necessary, however inevitable a social 
programme or an economic good may be, there has to 
be at the place of the altar fire something other and 
greater and deeper and holier than even that. When 
we are dealing with religion, we are dealing with the 
world of ideal values. We are dealing with the highest 
reaches of life. More, then, than merely the concomitant 
good in an economic and social way, which will go along 
with any fervent religion deeper than that, what are 
some of the principles that we may seize upon as ours, 
as belonging to our own fellowship, and as representing 
that contribution to the religious part of the world which 
the liberal association of believers has made? 

Although this principle that I am about to mention 
has been about nineteen hundred years in hammering 
itself out, I will try to despatch it in five minutes. I 
may illustrate the whole matter before coming to a 
formulation of it by recalling what to you is primary 
and fundamental,—that in the light of the great teacher 
and prophet of Galilee, if we understand his thoughts 
correctly, if we enter into the heart of his time, into the 
structure of his idea adequately,—which hundreds of 
theologians seem hopelessly unable to do,—we shall 
find, I think, that in his thought the institution, the 
incorporated tradition, the organic body, is never fore- 
most, but the individual soul always is. Whereas, if 
you read into the modern manuals of dogmatics and into 
the modern structures of theology, you will find quite 
the reverse, because there you will find ever so many 
chapters devoted to claims of this church and that, 
the institution being foremost, and only a subsidiary 
place being given to the nature, and still more so to the 
rights, of the individual soul. 

The result of that is that we have two definitions of 
religion. Religion on the one hand is the highest exer- 
cise of the soul, but it may sometimes be an anesthetic 
to the mind. It is the highest exercise of the soul, but 
in the name of it we shall impose restrictions upon your 
study; we shall proscribe and prescribe your opinion; 
we shall exercise supervision over the thinking that you 
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do; thete will be certain shelves of libraries which it is 
a sin for you to approach. In other words, the insti- 
tutional, the traditional, the incorporated -and historic 
tradition, thrusts itself from without inward, and, while 
it leads the soul frequently to very noble exercises of 
the spirit, there remains that crippling of human faculty 
which must result whenever the word ‘prohibition’ 
or whenever the precept “Thou shalt not enter’’ is 
placed over any department of human thought. 

When we consider that sort of thing, we are driven face 
to face with this question,—and I believe it cuts down to 
the very roots of the whole problem of religious philosophy: 
Is it even possible, is it even possible that religion, the very 
highest exercise of the faculties of man, because it leads 
the faculties of man to the summit of light, to the world 
of ideals, to the world of the absolute, therefore light at 
the very highest,—can it be possible that religion, being 
this, can ever cripple a single faculty of the human soul? 
The basis of the liberal fellowship is a straight, down- 


right, uncompromising negative to that question. It 


means plainly and clearly and without any compromise 
that religion is the highest exercise of human faculty, and 
it cripples no faculty and cannot. ‘Therefore, read what- 
ever you please, study and think whatever you please, 
and doubt whatever is not yet proved to your satisfaction. 

Do we dare to use the word ‘“‘doubt”’ in speaking of a 
faith? Wedodare. Doubt is simply a normal suspense 
of human judgment in the presence of insufficient evi- 
dence. That is all. Doubt is not only not wicked, 
except in relation to those truths which are the subject 
of primary and mathematical evidence, doubt is generally 
a necessary antecedent to assent. ‘Therefore we say in 
the development of human faculty, Of course there must 
be doubt, for that is one of the stages in the progress 
toward conviction and assent. Doubt everything until 
there is assent, except life itself. Life we take as primary. 
Doubt is an academic process, doubt is an intellectual 
exercise; but living is a vital and necessary individual 
exercise. Do not doubt living. Live gloriously and per- 
mit no doubt to interfere with the glory and the fulness 
and the joy and the activity and the righteousness of 
your living. Therefore, the province of doubt ceases 
when we enter the province of life. 

Live! Live at life’s fullest, live at lite’s topmost, at 
life’s summit. So living, the peace of religion, and of 
liberal religion, I think, is that your own soul will expand 
into the infinite and will be face to face with the absolute. 
It is the profession of a free faith like yours, like ours, 
that religion cannot involve the crippling for an instant 
of any human faculty, above all, the intellect of man; 
and, secondly, that doubt is legitimate save when life’s 
validity, life’s sanctity, and life’s glory are doubted. 
Doubt ceases then, for life we accept as fundamental; 
and, when we live it at its highest, we are living it before 
the face of God. 


How can it be that with principles like this,—I have 


mentioned only one,—with mighty contributions to what 
I believe to be an invincible, valid philosophy of religion, 
how can it be that for such a belief and for such principles 
there should not be within our hearts the deepest ardor 
and the most complete devotion? If principles like those 
shall fail, it is because we have most miserably failed in 
presenting them. It holds true in the order of religious 
principles above all, that principles are not enough. 
Principles are a name for an abstraction. Principles in 
the field of religion have to be embodied in men and 
women, in institutions, in vital power, in concrete and 
visible and palpable righteousness. Principles have to be 
shown, and you, all of us, must show forth this,—that 
living life at its freest, fearing doubt no more than we 


_ should fear the sun’s light, in this perfect certainty, this 
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complete open-mindedness to receive every light and every 
inspiration from whatever source, living like this, it is 
our responsibility to show forth to the world that a life 
thus free can be most deeply reverent. We have to prove, 
—we cannot get away from it possibly,—we have to prove 
in order to validate ourselves, our profession, our faith,— 
we have to prove that, if ever there was sanctity in the past, 
it finds a home with us now. We must prove that, if 
ever there was reverence for what is just and holy, that 
reverence has not departed. Certainly it is far from our 
minds to have that pert and smart generality which 
imagines that religion and civilization are beginning with 
us. No: wherever there was a holy man or a great prin- 
ciple we revere it, and whatever power of goodness has 
burned on other altars, with hearts that cherish it ten- 
derly, we shall place it upon our own. 

To come down to the matter in one single word, dear 
friends, the world is waiting for principles, but first scru- 
tinizing your methods of living up to them individually 
and socially. It is our greatest responsibility. It is 
our heaviest burden; for the principles are so great that 
we fall short of them. 

May I—since it is given to me to say one of the closing 
words—simply add this word of inspiration to us all,— 
that with a gospel so perfectly free for a nation and a 
world of free men we should have wills also that are 
utterly devoted, souls that are completely reverent, so 
that we shall write anew the history of sanctity once more, 
the history of interior holiness, of the divinest and the 
purest inspiration, so that the glory of your intellectual 
freedom will be illustrated and made splendid by the still 
higher glory of your heavenly grace. 


In closing the exercises of the evening, Lieutenant 
Governor Luce called on the audience to sing “‘the doxol- 
ogy of all the thoughtful patriotic people of America, 
those who believe in the Church and in the State,’’—the 
national hymn, ‘‘My Country, ’tis of Thee.” After the 
singing of the hymn the benediction was pronounced by 
Rey. Dr. Eliot. 


The Sense of Sin. 


Religion and theology have for ages concentrated them- 
selves on what is one of the almost supreme problems, 
that of transgression, of sin, of the sense of guilt. How 
has man come by that sense? It is a sense, we perceive, 
that reaches its fullest development in the highest natures. 
The animal races do not feel it, or only in rudimentary 
forms. It is only dimly present in the lower human 
types. It requires souls of the dimension of a Saint 
Paul, of an Augustine, a Luther, a Bunyan to experience 
it in its intensest degree. Says Pascal: ‘“‘The righteous 
are accustomed to think themselves sinners, and the 
sinners righteous.” ‘The guilt sense, wherever we find 
it, has arisen from a moral pressure, and history shows us 
clearly what that pressure has been. It comes from a 
revelation in the soul of a higher goodness than its own. 
The better throws a shadow on our good. The feeling 
of our defect shows we have risen to the height of per- 
ceiving that defect. The surest evidence of man’s 
progress here is in his belief in a fall. He knows nothing 
about a fall at the point where he started. He had no 
more sense of sin than has a tiger or a crocodile. His 
moral despairs, his dread of punishment, his ery for 
redemption, while they reveal his guilt, reveal so much 
more than that. They show as part of the movement in 
him of the spiritual life. ‘They are the sharp goads which 
urge him onward. Bunyan’s belief in his own damna- 
tion was, had he known it, the surest sign of his salvation. 
The Christian W orld. 
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Literature. 


THE PromiseEp LAND. By Mary Antin. 
Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $1.75.—This book deserves to 
have, and no doubt will have, a wide circula- 
tion. It will be translated into many lan- 
guages and in many European countries be 
welcomed as a record of emancipation that 
will be even more attractive than the bulle- 
tins of the mills and mines of America, for 
it strikes a higher note and appeals to a nobler 
passion than the love of comfort and the de- 
sire to make a living. It is a remarkable 
illustration of the instinct which prompts 
slaves to desire liberty and freedmen to as- 
pire to the upper regions where knowledge, 
culture, and intellectual freedom are found. 
From Russia the book will be excluded, but 
a rumor of its birth and quality will surely 
penetrate to the Jews within the pale who 
are still suffering the woes from which the 
Antin family have so happily escaped. It 
is a slight disadvantage that the cream of the 
narrative was taken off for publication in the 
Atlantic Monthly. ‘They will enjoy the story 
most who come to it without preparation 
and get the full pleasant shock of surprise at 
the extraordinary story of the precocious 
Jewish maiden who, transplanted from the 
Ghetto of Polotzk to the slums of Chelsea 
and Boston, walked through the squalor and 
filth with garments unsoiled into the society 
of some of the most cultivated people in the 
land. The present writer well remembers 
the time when the girl, only six months out 
of Poland, made her mark in a public school 
in Boston and showed a proficiency in the 
use of English surprising for any child of her 
age. The history of this family of Polish 
Jews illustrates several things, among them 
the amazing adaptability of poverty-stricken 
emigrants to the institutions of freedom and 
education, and the tendency of the mind set 
free to throw off ancient traditions that have 
lost their value and creeds that are no longer 
the receptacles of the highest truth. It is 
well that Mary Antin “‘was born with a pen 
in her hand’ and the gift of self-revelation 
without a suggestion of vanity. She has a 
message for the people of her race and for all 
who suffer wrong in lands where the desire 
for liberty is rated as a crime. Incidentally 
a good word is spoken for several institutions 
in which our readers are interested,—Morgan 
Chapel, the Barnard Memorial, and Hale 
House. Dr. Hale and his family also come 
in for a tribute of adoring appreciation, and 
many wonderful things are hinted at, but 
not told. The total impression made by 
Mary Antin’s career is not unlike that of 
Helen Keller. 


Wuat Torstoy Taucutr. Edited by Bol- 
ton Hall. New York: B. W. Huebsch. 
$1.50 net.—In his Introduction, Mr. Hall 
says rather pathetically, ‘““It may be that 
it is given to me to help to carry on Tolstoy’s 
great work, in some measure to extend the 
influence of his writings and of his life, and 
so to help to balance the account with his 
fellow-men that he thought, even up to his 


death, to be so sorely against him.’ Cer- 
tainly, Tolstoy was misunderstood. ‘To 
be great is to be misunderstood.” And, 


whether we love or hate Tolstoy, every 
candid mind must admit that his was a great 
personality. Briefly, no one man of the 
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nineteenth century so tried to carry out 
Christ’s precepts literally: to love all men, to 
renounce property, to resist no violence, to 
live the life of purity and peace. Whether 
he was wise is another question: there is 
hardly any doubt that he sought to live on 
the level of these moral and spiritual pre- 
cepts. Accordingly, Mr. Hall has. done 
well to give us Tolstoy’s leading ideas in 
this compact form. To be sure, any one 
who has read all the famous Russian’s more 
important works,—My Religion, My Con- 


fessions, What to Do, and What is Art? with 


the three great novels, War and Peace, 
Anna Karenina, and Resurrection,—with 
what may be called those little glorified 
tracts like What Men Live by, Two Old 
Men, etc., will, of course, find little here that 
is new. If we add to this catalogue, Mr. 
Aylmer Mande’s monumental and, as we 
think, most satisfactory life of Tolstoy,— 
we do not find Mr. Hall’s stricture on this 
biography wholly just,—we have the great 
writer and reformer in large. But many 
people to-day must have their teaching in 
small, and so here we find under appropriate 
headings Tolstoy’s ideas, chiefly given in 
his own words, on the meaning of life; the 
kind of happiness we should look for; the 
all-important Commandments, which, if we 
obeyed them, would bring the millennium 
to earth; the futility of resistance to evil; 
the iniquitous effects of property-holding; 
what may be called the voluntary education 
of children, as illustrated in Tolstoy’s own 
school at Tasnaya Polyana; the true mission 
of art, in which Tolstoy had a great idea, 
which is, however, capable of sad perversion; 
with his thoughts about love and marriage, 
as advocated in that book which is to many 
anathema, but which is, perhaps, less per- 
nicious than foolish,—The Kreuzer Sonata. 
With Mr. Hall’s careful arrangement, we 
have, as it were, on a map stretched out 
before us, the large hopes, the profound 
beliefs, and even the vagaries of the great 
man’s mind. It may well be that many 
serious-minded persons must reject some of 
these same beliefs and hopes as impractical 
or even injurious: it can hardly be that they 
will not recognize the sad sincerity and the 
passionate earnestness of the man who 
held them. 


THe Divinity oF Curist. By Edward 
Scribner Ames, Ph.D. Chicago: The Beth- 
any Press.—The first two of the six sermons 
which compose this book are devoted to 
setting forth a conception of the divinity of 
Christ, to which few if any Unitarians 
would object. It is a purely practical 
conception; namely, that in following the 
Christian way we attain to that which is 
most divine in life, thus learning what kind 
of a being God is. “Jesus Christ is recog- 
nized as the Son of God,” he says, “not by 
accident nor by the contravention of law, 
but by the perceptible and conscious un- 
folding within him of a spirit sublime enough 
to be the revelation of the spiritual nature 
of the world.” It is the kind of divinity 
which must be possible in some measure to 
all of us. If not, the call to be like him is 
mockery. It is with some curiosity, then, 
that the Unitarian turns to the third sermon, 
entitled ‘‘Why I am not a Unitarian.’”’ The 
first reason, that it is too negative, too in- 
dividualistic, and too critical, may pass, 
though individualism is hardly the dom- 
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inant note in our preaching just now. But 
the rest are completely beside the mark. 
It is not worth space to enumerate them. 
If one is not a Unitarian unless he hold these 
things, there is, so far as the writer is aware, 
no Unitarian in existence. Dr. Ames com- 
plained that we do “not understand or- 
thodoxy. Possibly, but hardly to the 
extent that he misunderstands us. Ap- 
parently to him Unitarianism is the danger 
line which he must somehow avoid. If he 
has really passed the line, then he must set 
beyond himself something which he will 
dub Unitarianism and so convince himself 
that the line has not been passed after all. 
If this is any comfort to him, we suppose 
we can stand it, but we can hardly be ex- 
pected to enjoy it. 


From the French of 
Pierre de Coulevari. By Alys Hallard. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25 net.—This 
book comes to us with the approval of the 
French Academy and therefore may be 
supposed to be the kind of book French 
people like. As it concerns the fortunes of 
two American women who went abroad, the 
one without her husband and the other with- 
out her lover, it may be taken as a reflection 
of the impression they made in Paris and 
Rome. In these cities they met several 
American women with French or Italian hus- 
bands and were received by them into the 
society of which they were a part. Of them 
the author says: ‘‘Helen and Dora imagined 
they were going to Paris merely to buy finery. 
In reality, they were being sent there by 
Providence, the one in order to receive the 
baptism of fire, the other to learn a great 
lesson, both of them to fulfil their destiny.” 
The way in which the ‘‘baptism of fire’’ is 
administered is very frankly stated in a 
description of certain relations between 
wealthy married men and women not their 
wives which foreign ladies wink at or approve, 
but which Americans will not condone. 
Brought face to face with novel conditions 
and tested by subtle fascinations and be- 
guilements, our American heroines conduct 
themselves in such a way as to win the ap- 
proval of the author, who observes or creates 
them, but leaves the American reader with 
no desire to cultivate their acquaintance 
when the tests are over. 


Eve TRIUMPHANT. 


PaTRIOTIC PLAYS AND PAGEANTS FOR 
Younc PxorLe. By Constance D’Arcy 
MacKay. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
$1.35 net.—The value of the patriotic play 
has been appreciated by educators, and it 
may come to take the place once held by 
declamation, but long vacant. When boys 
and girls used to thrill as they recited, or 
heard recited, the famous speeches from 
which nowadays they take only isolated 
sentences, patriotism was developed almost 
unconsciously. It may be that plays like 
these will serve something of the same end 
and revitalize the past in the same degree, 
though it must not be forgotten that those 
speeches were the real thing, still alive with 
the passion that gave them utterance. How- 
ever, these plays answer more than one pur- 
pose, appealing to the love of the dramatic, 
the sense of the picturesque, and the natural 
enjoyment of a child in playing a part,— 
shaping “‘some fragment from his dream of 
human life.’”’ Much of the dialogue contains 
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the actual words of Lincoln, Washington, 
and Franklin, and the pageants are planned 
to present actual conditions as far as possible. 
The value of the plays has been tested by 
production in various places. They are 
especially suitable for Fourth-of-July out-of- 
door celebrations, but they are also arranged 
for indoor performance. 
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On THE TRAIL, OF THE Sioux. By D. 
Lange. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Company. $1 net.—To satisfy the demand 
of boys for an Indian story, the writer of 
this stirring tale has compromised, and in 
place of supplying a book badly historical, 
on the one hand, or untrue to life on the other, 
he has utilized the Sioux outbreak in Minne- 
sota in 1862 as the setting for a frontier 
drama. This outbreak was naturally ob- 
secured by the events of the Civil War, but the 
struggle that ensued when twelve hundred 
well-armed Indians engaged in their last 
effort to rid their hunting grounds of the 
invaders is not to be ignored in fiction more 
than in history. Eight hundred white 
people lost their lives before the Indians 
were driven back, and the actual events 
give opportunity for adventure, danger, and 
heroism which the boys of this story cer- 
tainly improve. One of the important 
characters in the book is a friendly Indian 
who helps the boys in time of need. 


CLASS-ROOM AND Campus. By Warren 
L,. Eldred. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & ~Shep- 
ard Company. $1.50—This is the third 
volume about the boys of St. Dunstan’s 
School, and the series loses nothing by it 
either in point of animated narrative or the 
skilful presentation of complications and 
difficulties likely to occur when boys of 
different standards and tastes meet in the 
keen competition of preparatory school life. 
The Crimson Ramblers sustain the reputa- 
tion they won in the earlier books, and 
their lively spirits, natural sense of honor, 
and plucky determination to hold their own 
make the incidents of the book interesting 
and worth while. 


THE JONATHAN Papers. By Elisabeth 

| Woodbridge. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $1.25 net.—Elisabeth and Jon- 
athan, happy on an umnprogressive farm, 
share with their readers the joys of the coun- 
try road, the delights of amateur gardening, 
the fun of a bee hunt, following the lure of 
the berry, and other rapturous experiences 
of two who know that even the best of life 
needs to be set off by the imagination. ‘This 
is one of the good out-of-door books that en- 
courage happiness and give good recipes for 
it. Given an Elisabeth and a Jonathan, 
they may be trusted to extract the full flavor 
of experience and indicate paths in which 
others may follow. 


TALES OF A GREEK ISLAND. By Julia D. 
Dragoumis. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $1.35 net.—Readers of the At 
lantic Monthly have not forgotten the vivid 
and picturesque stories of modern Greece, 
written by this lover of Poros, where life is 
quiet and apparently uneventful, where there 
is no motoring or driving, and practically 
no roads except the one to the monastery. 


PP DES | listen to the wotnen when they are pack- 
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ing oranges, or picking raisins, or weeding, 
or gathering lemons, and I hear much of 
their lives and their thoughts and their say- 
ings. ...I listen to the men when they come 
to our house to consult my husband, or to 
be’ paid for work.” Out of the peasant life 
thus revealed have grown these charming 
tales, which have been written with thorough 
enjoyment and will be read with equal 
pleasure. 


Porms. By Hyde Fowlkes. New York: 
The Cosmopolitan Press.—We have reason 
to suppose that the name which appears on 
the title page of the unpretentious little 
volume before us is a pseudonym; but, until 
the writer sees fit to disclose the actual 
authorship, we may not betray his secret. 
Mr. Fowlkes’s verses evince a certain quota 
of imagination, but they ‘are not strongly 
musical, and it does not strike us that verse 
is his best medium of expression. 


THE Luck or RarucooLe. By Jeanie 
Gould Lincoln. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $1.20 net.—This story of New 
York society in the early days of the repub- 
lic brings to its aid such fascinating entangle- 
ments as result from masquerade mystifica- 
tions and romantic surprises of identity and 
incident. Miss Moppet’s adventures reveal 
her as a quick-witted heroine, whose daring 
spirit is matched by her personal charm. 
The story takes its place with others of the 
same character written by this author and 
proved popular. 


Magazines. 


The June American Magazine contains 
an article by Ray Stannard Baker, entitled 
“Our Next President and Some Others.” 
It includes a characterization of each of the 
eight most important candidates. In the 
same number Senator La Follette, writing 
his autobiography, gives his frank opinion 
of Roosevelt. Stewart Edward White pre- 
sents his personal observations on lions. 
He has just returned from a year’s hunt in 
Africa. Hugh §. Fullerton contributes a 
baseball primer. Sir Francis Vane, the 
originator of the World Scout movement, 
writes of peace education and peace. Ida 
M. Tarbell’s subject is ‘‘The Woman and 
Democracy.’ Fiction is contributed by 
Edna Ferber, Susan Glaspell, Gouverneur 
Morris, P. C. Macfarlane, H. G. Wells, arid 
Inez Haynes Gillmore. 


The American Vigilance Association, of 
which David Starr Jordan is president, 
issues a monthly publication, Vzgilance, 
which appeals to those who believe that 
certain conditions must be studied by the 
great mass of decent people to be at all 
alleviated. Vigilance aims to state these 
conditions and to suggest methods of pre- 
vention which may be followed in a general 
way by communities throughout the coun- 
try. The general interest in this topic and 
the increasing sense of responsibility that 
has stirred the churches to take it into ac- 
count warrant the hopefulness with which 
they attack what has been too long con- 
sidered an almost impregnable evil. The 
magazine is published at 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, headquarters of the American 
Vigilance Association. 
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Miscellaneous. 


The 1912-13 edition of Who’s Who, pub- 
lished by A. N. Marquie & Co., 440-442 
Dearborn Street, South, Chicago, Ill., has 
been thoroughly revised and brought down 
to date, with nearly 3,000 new sketches. 
There are 18,794 biographies in the book 
and over 8,000 cross-references to earlier 
editions, all this in a single handy volume. 
To show how completely it has been brought 
down to date, one notes that nine names of 
persons who went down with the Titanic 
are included in the list of those who died 
while the book was in press. A more com- 
plete representation of nationally important 
figures in the business and financial world 
have been included than heretofore. The 
geographical index has been retained. The 
value of the book of reference has steadily 
increased. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 


Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D:D. 


COMPILER OF “THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
“THE CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,” ETC, 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 
precedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
States and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 be cae for the regular sessions and special 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

ComMMENDATIONS. From Rev, H. Lyon, D.D., in 
ihe Christian Register:— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.”” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know. ... I am stirred to congratulation,” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarians— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. . . . It marks a decisive step in advance... . 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.” 

From Rev Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed. ... I am looking 
forward to using the first part of the book in my own 
family.” 


Send for a copy of HEART AND VOICE. 
Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
To Sunday-schools; 50 cents each, carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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In the great green park with the wooden palings— 
The wooden palings so hard to climb— 

There are ferns and foxglove, primrose and violet, 
And green things growing all the time; 

And out in the open the daisies grow, 

Pretty and proud in their proper places; 

Millions of white-frilled daisy-faces, 

Millions and millions—not one or two; 

And they call to the bluebells down in the wood. 
“Are you out?—are you in? We have been so good 
All the schooltime winter through; 

But now it’s playtime, 


The gay time, the May time, 

We are out at play—where are you?” 

In the gritty garden inside the railings, 

The spiky railings all painted green, 

There are neat little beds of geranium and fuchsia 
With never a happy weed between. 

There’s a neat little grass-plot, bald in places 
And very dusty to touch; 

A respectable man comes once a week 

To keep the garden weeded and swept; 

To keep it as we don’t want it kept. 

He cuts the grass with his mowing-machine 
And we think he cuts it too much. 


But even on the lawn all dry and gritty 
The daisies play about. 
They are so brave as well as so pretty 
You cannot keep them out. 
I love them, I want to let them grow, 
But that respectable man says no. 
He cuts off their heads with his mowing-machine 
Like the French Revolution guillotine. 
He sweeps up the poor little pretty faces, 
The dear little white-frilled daisy faces, 
Says things must be kept in their proper places— 
He has no frill round his ugly face— 
I wish I could find Ais proper place! 
—E. Nesbit, in the Pall Mall Magazine. 


Jimmy’s Twinkling Star. 


BY CAROLINE STETSON ALLEN. 


Jimmy had a fairly good time all day, but 
his happiest hour was the cuddly one when 
mamma came into the nursery to put him 
to bed. She still called him her baby, 
though he was fast outgrowing his frocks. 

Morning was very well in its way. As 
soon as papa’s breakfast was over, he came 
upstairs, and caught Jimmy in his strong 
arms, and tossed him high in the air. Papa 
was sure, too, to sing a charming verse, 
though it began with rather long words,— 
Latin, perhaps.— 

“Hickory, dickory, dock, 

The mouse ran up the clock. 
The clock struck one, 
The mouse ran down, 

Hickory, dickory, dock!” 


When papa came to “The mouse ran 
down,” Jimmy always turned his head to 
look at the tall clock in the corner. Never 
yet had the mouse been seen to run up the 
clock, but Jimmy held a fast hope that, if 
only quick enough, he would some day at 
least see it run down. It was very exciting! 

Next came the bath, beginning with a 
strange and unnecessary soaping by Nursey. 
This was made bearable only by her way of 
singing with every vigorous pass of the 
sponge, — 

“Here we go uppy-up-uppy! 
Here we go downy-down-downy! 
And here we go round and roundand round,’ — 
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Nursey’s cheeks grew fiery red at this point,— 
“And here we go roundy-round-roundy!”’ 


The bath ended with a great splashing, 
which on one proud occasion sent Pussy in 
one flying leap quite to the other end of the 
nursery. 

After Jimmy’s breakfast, and while Nursey 
ate hers, he was allowed to play by himself 
in the garden. At least the grown-ups 
thought he was playing, but he was really 
making discoveries,—of the most interesting 
kind, too. For where were those silver bells 
and cockle shells? And perhaps Kitty Fisher 
found Lucy Locket’s pocket in some garden 
path. What was more likely? Lucy Locket 
was a very careless girl, and had no doubt 
lost her pocket again. ‘True there was not 
a penny in it,—but that ribbon around it! 
The ribbon might be blue, or, still better, 
yellow. Jimmy wished Nursey would spend 
more time over her breakfast. 

Nap-time came quickly, and the rest of 
the day was full of pleasant play. Robin 
and Jean and Daisy came home from school. 
And Jimmy sat on the grass, and watched 
them build London Bridge, and call ‘Here, 
puss!puss! puss!’’ from the apple-tree. Some- 
times they sat in a sedate row, and a button 
was mysteriously passed from hand to hand. 
What was it all about? Jimmy didn’t 
know, but he liked to see all that went on. 
And once—oh, joy!—he was placed at one 
end of the row, and Daisy pressed the button 
firmly into his plump hands. 

Accidents sometimes happened. Jimmy’s 
forehead got a big bump the day Robin was 
“Jack-be-nimble”’ and Jean was the candle- 
stick. But Nursey made a plaster quite 
like the one told of in the Jack-and-Jill 
story. And Robin gave him the stub of a 
blue pencil. There was a chorus of “It’s 
not green, Nursey!’’ when the pencil went 
into Jimmy’s mouth. Yes, the day was 
very well, but it was nothing to the hour 
when mamma came home. You see grand- 
mamma was ill, and mamma went every 
day to take care of her. But by Jimmy’s 
bedtime she was sure to be at home again. 

Nursey might think she could cuddle 
babies. Why, she didn’t know the A, B, C, 
of it! When mamma’s arms came around 
Jimmy, it was swan’s-down and roses! And 
mamma never wore stiffly-starched aprons. 
Her gowns were of soft comfortable woollen. 
The fire was wont to start up and crackle 
cheerily after she came in. Pussy would 
show black against the yellow tiles, and wave 
her tail peacefully. 

On one particular night mamma wore a 
gown of heavenly blue, and at her throat was 
a tiny diamond star. Now Jimmy, since he 
went to sleep by sun-down, had seldom seen 
the real stars. But on one wakeful night 
papa had carried him to the window, and 
pointed them out to him. And now, as 
Jimmy lay in mamma’s lap and watched the 
glistening jewel within the blue of her gown, 
he thought it must be one of those bright 


stars. He murmured something sleepily. 
“What did baby say, Robin?” asked 
mamma. 


“He said ‘Twinkle, twinkle, little star,’”’ 
replied Robin; and Robin finished the verse: 


“How I wonder what you are, 
Up above the world so high, 
Like a diamond in the sky.” 


Jean and Daisy had just come into the 
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nursery to kiss Jimmy good-night, and they 
went on with Robin,— 


“When the radiant sun is gone, 
And he nothing shines upon, 
Then you show your welcome light, 
Twinkle, twinkle, all the night.” 


A Real Soldier. 


“Tis May-time! "Tis May-time! 
And all the world is bright.’’ 


So sang the birds among the blossoms, and 
so whispered the sunbeams as they crept 
softly through the open window and tapped 
on the eyelids of a little boy who was fast 
asleep. 

“Wake up! Wake up!” they called, and 
Richard did wake and sat straight up in bed 
for a moment looking around him. Then 
he sprang with’a bound out of the bed and 
over to the window. ‘‘Oh, oh, oh!” he cried. 
‘‘What a beautiful day! And it is Decora- 
tion Day, and I am going to see the parade 
and wear my white suit and carry my flag 
to wave at the soldiers. Oh, hurrah, hurrah!” 
He danced up and down for joy, and then 
began to wash and dress as fast as he could. 

Soon he was ready and ran downstairs to 
tell father and mother how happy he was. 
But, when he reached the kitchen, he stopped 
short in surprise; for father, with a very sober 
face, was getting breakfast alone and mother 
was nowhere to be seen. 

“What’s the matter, father?” 
Richard. ‘And where’s mother?” 

Father stopped his work and looked straight 
at Richard. ‘‘ Dickey boy,”’ he said, ‘‘ mother 
has one of her sick headaches and must stay 
in bed until she is better.’’ 

“But, father,’ Richard cried, ‘it’s Decora- 
tion Day and there is a big parade with lots 
of soldiers and we”— He stopped, for there 
was a big lump in his throat, and he had to 
clinch his fists tightly to keep from crying. 

Father knelt in front of Richard and took 
both tense little hands in his own. “‘My 
boy,’ he said, and his voice was very tender, 
“father knows just how you feel and is sorry, 
but there is something very nice you can do 
to-day, Dickey, you can be a real soldier.’’ 

“How?” asked Richard, in surprise. 

“Real soldiers,’’ explained father, ‘‘are 
those who do the bravest, hardest things; and, 
do you know, that sometimes it is much 
harder and braver to stay in camp than to 
go out and fight? Now I can be the man 
who goes out to fight, and you be the man 
who stays and takes care of the camp.” 

Richard laid his head on father’s shoulder. 
‘“‘T will, daddy dear,’’ he whispered, “I will try 
to be a real soldier.” 

He walked very straight and held his head 
high as he helped father with the breakfast 
work, and, when it was done and baby was 
out on the porch in her carriage, it was a 
bright-faced little boy who kissed father 
good-bye and wished hima happy day. Then 
he tiptoed to the darkened room where 
mother was lying. She was awake and held 
out her hand to him. ‘‘I’m so sorry, dear, 
not to take you to the parade to-day,” sh 
said, and her eyes were full tears. ; 

Richard smiled, a brave, real-soldier smile. 
“T don’t mind at all, mother,” he cried cheer- 
fully. ‘‘You see I am a real soldier to-day; 
this is the camp, you are in the hospital tent; 
baby is the drummer boy, I am the captain. 


asked 
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Now take a drink of nice fresh water and go 
to sleep.” He kissed her gently and went 
softly out to take care of little sister. 

He made two soldier caps and put cloth 
on the end of the drum-sticks so they wouldn’t 
make much noise. Then he and baby walked 
up and down the lawn, she with the drum, 
he carrying a flag, just like a real parade. 

“Halt!” said a voice, and the parade 
stopped suddenly. ‘Good-morning, soldiers. 
That’s a fine parade.” 

Richard hardly knew what to say, for there 
at the gate stood a tall man dressed in blue 
with shiny brass buttons and gold fringe on 
his shoulders. He held his hat in his hand 
and smiled so kindly that the children smiled 
in return. “You're coming to see our big 
parade this afternoon, aren’t you?”’ he asked. 
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Richard’s lips quivered for a moment, but |: 


he answered bravely, ‘‘No, sir, we can’t leave 
the camp: mother is in the Rbspitl tent, and 
she needs us.”’ 

“Oh,” said the man, “‘I see. You're the 
right kind of a soldier, my boy. Good-bye.” 
And he was gone. The children watched 
him until he was out of sight and then went 
back to their parade. 

Richard made tea for mother, got lunch for 

- baby and himself, and was wheeling baby 
up and down the porch to put her to sleep 
when he heard a sound far off down the street 
—Br—m, br—m, br—m, br—m, br—m. 
“Listen, sister,’ he said, “it’s the drums, 
they’re having the parade!’ Nearer and 
nearer came the sound—Br—m, br—m 
br—m, br—m, br—m. “I'll wheel you 
down to the gate and perhaps we can see 
where it is.” 

Way, way off Richard thought he could 
catch a glimpse of blue coats and waving 
flags. As he watched they came nearer, 
nearer, and nearer, until he could see them 
quite plainly. 

“Baby,” he cried, “‘baby, I do believe 
they’re coming right past our house!’’ He 
lifted her from her carriage and helped her 
climb up to the top of the low gate-post 
where he could hold her by standing on the 


fence. On came the parade, with bands 
playing and flags flying, on and on: surely 
it was coming past their house. At its head 


rode a man on a big black horse. When 
he passed the gate where Richard stood, he 
saluted and Richard returned the salute in 
real soldier fashion. ‘‘That’s our soldier,” 
he whispered to baby, “‘and he’s captain of 
all the parade!” 

It was indeed a big parade, and when it 
was over Richard put baby back in her car- 
riage and ran into the house, his cheeks red, 
his eyes shining. He opened the door of his 
mother’s room quietly and found her up in 
bed feeling much better. 

“© mother!” he cried, ‘‘the parade came 
right by our house, and I think that nice 
captain asked to have it come so we might 
see it. 

“Yes, dear,” mother answered, 
he did.” 

By tea-time mother was able to be up, and 
such a merry time as they had that evening 
telling father about the day and how they 
had seen the parade after all. When bed- 
time came, father laid his hand on Richard’s 
head. 

“Good-night, my real soldier,’ he said, 
and mother whispered, as she kissed him, 
“He’s been such a help to mother to-day.” 
Richard hugged them both as he answered, 


“T think 


ip 
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“This was the nicest Decoration Day I ever “Describe the hippopotamus,” said the 
had!”—Harriet B. Jones, in Kindergarten | teacher, “The hippopotamus,’ answered 


the little girl, ‘‘is a very beautiful animal; 
but it is not useful. It is raised only in cir- 
cuses,’ 


Review. 


A little girl of four years, having written 
a letter consisting simply of waving lines, 


asked her father to mail it. ‘‘What did you| Mamma: 


“Why are you so quiet, Robbie?”’ 


say?” asked papa. “I don’t know,” said | Robbie (aged six): “I was thinking how glad I 
Rosamond. “Why, you wrote it!” ex-|am Christmas don’t come in the summer 
claimed papa. ‘‘Yes, but I did not read/ time.” Mamma: “Why?” Robbie: “’Cause 


I wear such teenty-weenty little socks in the 


it,” was the innocent answer.— Youth’s Com- 
summer time.” 


panion. 


For June Wedding Gifts 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co. 


offer the largest and most comprehensive stock of China and Glasswares to be 
found on this hemisphere. 

It is their desire always to keep their stock especially complete in the wares 
of medium values and at the same time carrying a large stock of all values from 
the cheapest to the costly specimens. 


Wedding Gift Suggestions 


China Bedroom Water Sets, from $1.50 to $28.50 each. 

China Individual Breakfast Sets on Trays, from $7.75 to $37.25 each. 

China After Dinner Coffee Sets on Trays, from $4.50 to $42.50 each. 

China Revolving Breakfast Trays, sometimes called “‘Lazy Sally,” from $10.00 
to $20.00 each. 

China Compartment Vegetable Dishes, from $1.00 to $10.00 each. 

Single Pieces taken from our advance samples display, no duplicates and of 
various decorations, consisting of Rich China, Cake Plates, Compotes, 
Sugars and Creams, Nut Bowls, Caviar Stands, etc., etc. From $1.00 to 
$3.50 each. 

Moorcroft Wares, Pomegranate decoration on urns, flagons, ornamental bowls, 
jugs, etc. From $2.50 to $20.00 each. 

French Bronze Figures, from $3.50 to $65.00 each. 

Lenox China (American). Useful and extremely ornamental pieces. 
$1.00 to $20.00 each. ? 

Cauldon China, decorated Rose Bowl Centrepieces with wires for holding flowers 
upright. From $3.50 to $18.00 each. 

Ginori Faience Vases and Candlesticks of quaint designs and decorations. 
From $1.00 to $12.00 each. 

Jardinieres and Pedestals. Medium, also the costly. 

Dinner Sets. Extraordinary exhibit, all values. 

Cut Crystal Glassware in greatest variety, all articles useful and ornamental, 
both of Domestic manufacture as well as the English Rock Crystal Wares. 
One price marked in plain figures, and we are not undersold on equal wares 

if we know it. 


Jones, McDuftee & Stratton Co. 


Crockery, China and Glass Merchants 
33 Franklin Street, Corner Hawley 


Near Washington and Summer Streets 


From 
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Che Anniversarics. 


The Business Sessions of the 
American Unitarian Association. 


The eighty-seventh annual meeting of the 
American Unitarian Association was held in 
Tremont Temple, Boston, Tuesday, May 21, 
1912, the president, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, 
D.D., presiding. The devotional service was 


conducted by Rev. A. C. Dieffenbach of 
Hartford, Conn. 
The president appointed the following 


Business Committee to receive and report on 
all resolutions: William W. McClench, 
Springfield, Mass.; Hamilton Mayo, Leomin- 
ster, Mass.; Richard Webb, Portland, Me.; 
lL. Walter Mason, Pittsburg, Pa.; William H. 
Downes, Boston, Mass.; Albert J. McKean, 
Nashua, N.H.; Mrs. Charles F. Smith, 
Louisville, Ky.; Mrs. Edwin M. Wheeler, 
Brooklyn, N.Y.; Charles F. Mason, Water- 
town, Mass.; Harry §S. Mitchell, Keene, 
N.H.; Ernest C. Smith, Chicago, Ill.; Louis 
A. Simon, Washington, D.C.; Henry F. 
Tapley, Lynn, Mass.; and Manley B. Town- 
send, Sioux City, Ia. 

Sundry resolutions were then introduced, 
and, with other resolutions later introduced, 
referred, without debate, to the Business 
Committee. 

The secretary, Rev. L. G. Wilson, read his 
annual report, printed in the Christian Regis- 
ter, May 23. 

The annual statement of the treasurer, Mr. 
George Hutchinson, was presented in print, 
with the added information that the treasury 
is, as usual, in first-class condition, that the 
contributions and subscriptions from churches 
and individuals during the past year were 
greater than during the year before, and that 
gifts for capital account were unprecedented. 
“We stand,”’ he said, “‘ with all our bills paid, 
and with a reasonable fund for future needs; 
and we think you have great occasion to 
rejoice in a financial stability and progress 
which is not, I believe, equalled by other 
organizations of this character.” 


THE APPORTIONMENT COMMISSION. 


The report of the Apportionment Com- 
mission, the chairman of which is Hon. 
Horace Davis of San Francisco, was sub- 
mitted by Mr. John Mason Little. This 
commission has no direct connection with the 
administration of the Association. It was 
authorized by the last annual meeting, and 
set to the ‘‘endeavor to bring greater system 
and regularity into the giving of our churches 
for the national work.’’ One member is 
elected by the Board of Directors of each 
Departmental Conference and three other 
members appointed by the Board of Directors 
of the American Unitarian Association. It 
met for the first time in Washington, D.C., 
Oct. 24, 1911, Messrs. Davis of San Fran- 
cisco, Smith of Chicago, Wilson of Richmond, 
Burdett of New York, Wright of Montpelier, 
and Brown of Boston, present. Senator 
Gibson of Great Falls and Mr. Little of 
Boston were unavoidably absent. 

It was determined that the representa- 
tives of each department were to authorize 
a proposal to each of the churches of their 
own district, suggesting an amount which, 
after being agreed upon, might be consid- 
ered the portion of the national contribution 
which that church should be asked to as- 
sume. The work of the Commission has 
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been prosecuted for the past six months with 
considerable success. Forty-five churches 
have exceeded the apportionment suggested 
by the Commission, and fifty-eight have 
given the amount suggested, making a total 
of one hundred and three churches which 
have equalled or surpassed their apportion- 
ments. Fifty-two per cent. of all the con- 
tributing churches of our body have given 
this year more than they gave last. In no 
case has there been serious criticism of the 
suggestions of the Commission, and in 
numerous instances its activity has been 
commended in the highest terms. 

The Commission is of the opinion that, 
should the work which it has started be 
continued, there will be increasing gains for 
our cause along three definite lines: first, 
an increase in the income of the national 
missionary body for carrying on its work; 
second, the enlistment of churches now in- 
different to the cause, with material help 
from these churches; third (and most im- 
portant of all), a gain in the sense of brother- 
hood and common understanding which will 
come from working together with a single 
and definite aim. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON MINISTERS’ 
F HANDBOOK. 


Rev. Charles J. Staples represented the 
Committee for the preparation of a ministers’ 
handbook for the conduct of services with 
which they are specially charged. Material 
has been put into shape, is in the proof 


| sheets, and may be expected in the course of 


the summer or certainly by the rst of Sep- 
tember to be ready for use. ‘The book will 
consist of forms for the baptism of children, 
and also for those of adult years, a form for 
the office of joining the church, a group of 
sentences appropriate for the taking up of 
the usual offertory, a form for the communion 
service, and also forms for the marriage 
service and the funeral and burial services. 
There will be three separate suggested forms 
furnished for the marriage service and sev- 
eral for the funeral service. A large section 
of the book will be devoted to poems and 
verses suitable for reading upon funeral 
occasions, exclusive of mere doggerel, but 
inclusive of a great variety of poems that 
have been found not merely useful, but 
helpful, stimulating, suggestive, and in- 
spiring. Unitarian ministers do not like, 
even in semblance, to be dictated to, and 
Mr. Staples gave warning that nobody, not 
even the members of the Committee them- 
selves, will be absolutely satisfied with any 
of these servicés or with all the suggestions; 
but the aim has been to present simple, 
reverential, helpful, dignified services, with 
a sufficient variety in suggestion and in 
form. 


COMMITTEE ON BOOK FOR CONGREGATIONAL, 
WORSHIP. 


The committee which had in charge the 
preparation of a new service book reported 
through Rev. John Howland Lathrop of 
Brooklyn, N.Y. The committee, consist- 
ing of Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, Rev. Howard 
N. Brown, Rev. Thomas Van Ness, Rey. 
William Safford Jones, Rev. Sydney B. 
Snow, and Rev. John Howland Lathrop, 
has been at work for six months, meeting 
in Boston once each month. Itrepresented 
widely different points of view, which ought 
to make the product of their work catholic 
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in spirit and acceptable to the various types 
of churches. 
It was determined to undertake the prepa- 


ration of a new book which should include: — 


(1) five complete services that could be 
used in rotation through the month; (2) five 
services for special occasions; viz., Christmas, 


Easter, Thanksgiving, a memorial service, — 


and one to bear such a title as ‘‘The Reign 
of Righteousness’; (3) a communion ser- 
vice; (4) thirty-one selections from the 
Book of Psalms; and (5) twelve responsive 
readings for special occasions. A uniform 
order of service was determined upon which 
should allow elasticity and yet be psycho- 
logically effective. Recognizing that what- 


ever precedes the sermons must make of 


the congregation one mind centred on the 
high theme of the hour, the order invites 
the fullest participation of the congregation, 
and then, when-each person has lost himself 
in the common confession, petition, and 
aspiration, material is provided whereby 
the minister may express the emotions of 
the occasion. Omissions or additions may 
be made. Preference was always given 
to material which has assumed classic form 
and proved its abiding worth. Each mem- 
ber has taken his task seriously and given 
much time to the searching of liturgies, 
ancient and modern. The spirit of the 
services, it is believed, will reflect all re- 
ligious moods and attitudes. While there is 
no Christology, properly so called, in the book, 
the religious value of certain traditional 
forms of Christian expression has not been 
ignored, that those whose thoughts run out 
to our religious inheritance may not feel 
strangers. It may be asked, Will not such a 
book prove a weak and colorless vehicle 
for expression? The best answer is that 
none of the committee, all of whom have 
strong individual convictions, feel that it 
is. The great essentials of our faith, the 
feelings that are deepest in our religious 
life, are strongly uttered, and the committee 
trusts that use and familiarity will make 
others feel the same. 

Progress has been as rapid in religious 
thought, and it is believed that this work will 
show that progress both in what it has 
omitted and in what it has included. Forms 
of prayer cannot be created: they can only 
grow as thought expands and purifies its 
garments, and it is as a part of the great 
growing body of religious utterance that 
these pages are submitted. 

Mr. Lothrop closed by saying that he looks 
forward to the day when we can go from 
one to another of our churches and feel at 
home because of the familiar utterances at 
the beginning of our services. Nothing 
could contribute more to the sense of mem- 
bership in a body reaching beyond the limits 
of the single parish. 


COMMITTEE ON HYMN AND TUNE BOOK. 
The report of the Editorial Committee 


on the Revision of the Hymn and Tune Book © 


was presented by Rev. Henry Wilder Foote, 
chairman, the committee consisting further 
of the president and secretary of the Associ- 
ation, and Rev. Rush R. Shippen. Fort- 
unately Mr. Shippen’s death, which de- 


prived the committee of its most honored — 


member, did not occur before advantage 
had been taken of his ripened judgment. 

On September 12, 1911, the directors ap- 
pointed an advisory committee of eighteen 
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persons, including persons in the fellowship, 
who have made a special study of hymnology. 
or of music. The editorial committee has 
taken counsel with this advisory committee, 
with great profit. 

The first few months were spent in a general 
review of the Hymn and Tune Book, and in 
securing the opinion of a large number of 
our ministers as to what hymns could most 
profitably be retained. This definite list 
of hymns most valued and used has formed 
the basis for the revised collection. The 
result proved that we have outgrown a 
large number of hymns in the Hymn and 
Tune Book. To study the change in 'em- 
phasis which has taken place in Unitarian- 
ism in the last forty years there is no better 
way than to inspect the long list of hymns 
which Mr. Shippen rightly included in the 
Hymn and Tune Book in 1877, but which 
to-day are hopelessly antiquated, an outworn 
inheritance. Of its 885 hymns the com- 
mittee has retained every hymn for which 
any considerable number of our ministers 
voted, even in some cases when its own 
taste would have preferred their omission; 
but the total number thus retained is only 
218, or practically all actually used to-day. 
To these old hymns the committee has, 
up to date, added 166 others. Many are 
not strictly new, being more or less familiar 
in churches where “Hymns for Church and 
Home,” “Amore Dei,” ‘Hymns of the Ages,” 
or ‘Unity Hymns”’ are in use. Some, however, 
are the fresh contributions of living writers; 
for happily the stream of lyric inspiration 
has not yet ceased to flow sweet and strong 
in our fellowship. The total number of 
hymns thus far included in the revised book 
is 384, and the committee hopes that the 
total will not exceed 450. 

The Hymn and Tune Book contains 300 
tunes, some never really adopted by our 
people, others representing a standard of 
musical taste which is now passing away. 
Of these, 103 are to be retained, including 
practically all the tunes in general use. The 
committee has also selected 132 other tunes, 
some already more or less familiar, others 
taken from the newer collections of other 
denominations. The period from 1860 to 
1890 was unusually rich in the production 
of fine hymn tunes, especially in England. 
The Hymn and Tune Book was printed 
when most of these were not yet available, 
so that the committee has here a rich store 
of relatively new material upon which to 
draw. The committee has sought to keep 
the familiar associations of hymn and tune, 
where such associations exist, and to set 
the new tunes to new words. 

Such a collection must be more or less of 
a compromise book. The members of both 
the editorial and the advisory committees 
represent differing traditions, tastes, and 
points of view. It has proved to be a deli- 
cate and difficult thing to know just what 
of the old should be retained or omitted. 
Some of our fellowship hold with all the 
tenacity of deep-rooted sentiment to many 
hymns which have a strong flavor of ortho- 
doxy. Others would rule out, or alter, every 
hymn which contains any expression which 


cannot be literally accepted by our more 


radical members. Some of our fellowship 
have urged the committee to include no 
tunes not up to the highest musical standard. 
Others bid it retain any tune which a con- 


; gregation will sing. The book will pre- 


ye 
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sumably fail to please extremists, but the 
committee will be satisfied if it can combine 
old and new so judiciously as to meet the 
approval of the average Unitarian con- 
gregation. There still remains much work 
to be done, but the committee hopes to put 


the manuscript in the hands of the printer | 


by mid-summer. 


The president then delivered his annual 
address, which will appear later in the 
Christian Register, after which a recess was 
taken until 2.30 P.M. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The Association met in Tremont Temple 
at 2.30 P.M., and was called to order by the 
president. 
the report of the Department of Social and 
Public Service. 


SOCIAL AND PUBLIC SERVICE. 


Eighteen of the nineteen committees sug- | 


gested by the Commission on the Church 
and the Social Question have been organized. 
Their reports fall into two classes, those 
which are, from the nature of their subjects, 
general in character with restricted oppor- 


tunity for initiative and action, and those | 


which can make definite suggestions. The 
reports on Taxation, Vocational Education, 


Prison Reform, Civil Service Reform, Labor | 
Natural | 


Legislation, the Conservation of 
Resources, and International Peace belong in 
the first class. Their importance is great, 
and the relation between them and the op- 
portunities of home life is very close. Al- 
though they are for the most part beyond 
the individual control of men or congrega- 
tions, yet the churches should arouse and 
mould public sentiment in respect to all of 
them. We cannot doubt that, if the United 
Church of the United States, for instance, 
should declare for peace, a war between 
ourselves and any other nation would become 
improbable, Opportunities for service set 
forth by the other class of reports are many 
and important. 
is that of the Committee on Standards of 
Living and Labor. It begins with the words, 
“Fortunately the price of men is going up 
in America,’’ yet the seven-day week, the 
twelve-hour day, and the $1.50 wage for 
married men still exist in many industries, 
and we must change conditions. Publicity 
is especially within the power of the church. 
Surveys show industrial facts without ex- 
aggeration and classes can study conditions. 
Such study leads into the heart of the social 
problem without arousing prejudice or anger. 
To get the facts and make them known is 
also the primary recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on Rural Conditions. The Commit- 
tees on Housing Reform and on Health and 
Sanitation stand in close relation to these 
other committees. Everywhere are needed 
publicity, a good housing law, a fearless 
board of health, a corps of women sanitary 
inspectors, a larger supply of houses at low 
rents, and a vigilant public sentiment. Not 
less necessary are study of the sanitary con- 
ditions, schools, inspection of the milk sup- 
ply, and an active campaign against tuber- 
culosis. Without dwelling on the reports 
touching marriage and divorce, or sex edu- 
cation and hygiene, or recreation, or tem- 
perance, or several others, Mr. Forbes asked 
that they might all be carefully studied and 
acted upon. He closed with an earnest 


Rev. Elmer S. Forbes presented | 


One of the most timely | 
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word on the relation between the spiritual 
side of the church and its duty to establish 
right relations among men, physical, eco- 
nomic, and social. This little volume of re- 
ports, the best body of suggestions available, 
is well calculated to set forward the kingdom 
of God in the world. 


The modification of the plan of nominat- 
ing officers and directors had been distrib- 
uted in print in the seats. Its adoption was 
recommended by the Business Committee, 
and by unanimous vote the plan of nominat- 
ing officers and directors was adopted as fol- 
lows :— 


PLAN OF NOMINATING OFFICERS AND 
DIRECTORS. 


{Adopted at the Annual Meeting, 1908.] 


1. The Nominating Committee shall consist of eight 
(8) members, who shall be elected on the same ballot as 


| the directors and in the following manner, namely:— 


In May, roro, there shall be elected:— 

Two members from New England to serve one year, 
one member from the Southern States to serve one year, 
one member from the Middle States to serve one year, two 


| members from the New England States to serve two years, 


one member from the Pacific Coast to serve two years, 


| one member from the Western States to serve two years; 


and annually thereafter four (4) members from these 
groups shall be elected alternatively for two (2) years. 
This committee shall have power to effect it own organiza- 
tion and to fil) vacancies in its membership. 

2. The committee, until the first day of April in each 
year, shall receive suggestions and recommendations of 
names to be put in nomination for directors at the next 
election, and,on the first day of April, or as soon as prac- 


| ticable thereafter, shall prepare a list containing names 


of candidates for the executive offices, and containing at 
least six names of candidates for directors, other than the 
executive officers,—to wit, the names of at least four can- 
didates from New England, of at least one candidate from 


| the Middle and Southern States, and at least one candi- 


date from the Western States and Pacific Coast. 

3. The committee shall send such lists, with a form of 
ballot attached, to each of the churches or missionary 
associations entitled to representation at the next annual 
meeting, and request them to vote for the nomination of 
candidates for the offices to be filled, and to return their 
ballots to the committee, and in so voting to select four 
candidates for directors for three years from the New 
England States, one from the Middle and Southern States, 
and one from the Western States and Pacific Coast, of 
which six candidates one at least shall be a woman and 
not more than three shall be ministers. 

4. Before the first day of May said committee shall 
count said ballots, and publish the names of the candi- 
dates so nominated in the Christian Register, and have 
them printed upon an official ballot, to be presented at 
the annual meeting. 

5. The committee shall also place in nomination for any 
office the name of any person in whose behalf has been 
filed before May rx [altered by vote of the Annual Meeting 
of rorx to April 1] a nomination paper signed by at least 
fifty (50) Unitarians of adult age, provided that no more 
than five (5) of such signers shall be connected with the 
same church or parish. 


REPORT OF NOMINATING COMMITTEE. 


Judge Harvey A. Baker, chairman of the 
Nominating Committee, read the list of 
nominees appearing on the official ballot. 


Mr. Prescotr KeyEs.—The Committee 
on Nominations has presented its report 
in a white ballot which will be distributed. 
There is another ballot, a blue ballot, which 
you have received as you came in. That 
ballot deserves some explanation. It is the 
ballot originally sent out by the Committee 
on Nominations to the delegates by mail. 
It is not the ballot of those of us who felt that 
it should be presented to this meeting and who 
had it printed and brought it to the door. 
We did not select the names. The names 
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were selected by the Nominating Commit- 
tee. My memory goes back four years, when 
this Association spent two long sessions on 
the subject of methods of nomination and 
election. Four printed plans were referred 
to the Business Committee, which brought 
in a plan of its own, embodying many of 
the suggestions of the four plans. After the 
morning discussion, in the afternoon, with- 
out discussion and by unanimous consent, 
the clause providing for nomination papers 
was added to the report of the Business 
Committee. By a mistake the clause pro- 
viding for nomination papers was inserted 


in the paragraph providing for the send-| 


ing out of ballots by mail. You have now 
restored it by your vote a few moments ago 
to its proper place. The Nominating Com- 
mittee this year found that nomination 
paper clause in the wrong place,—acted upon 
it, and sent out by mail ballots containing 


not merely their suggestion, but the sug-| 
| please. 


gestions sent in by nomination papers. 
They considered that their duties were ended 
by declaring the result, and that is all that 
Judge Baker’s report here means. 
not declare to you the judgment of the Nom- 
inating Committee. . 


| 
At that meeting in 1908 we did one other | 
We elected a real nominating com- | 


thing. 
mittee, made up of laymen, women, and 
ministers representing different sections of 
the country. We expected of that Nominat- 
ing Committee real brain work. They 


were not to sort and count ballots alone, but | s : 
| speech just made in favor of certain nom- 


to apply their mature judgment to the prob- 


lem of who should be nominated and to bring | 


that mature judgment to this meeting. They 


were to take into consideration sex, residence, | 


occupation, previous service upon the board, 
as well as that debatable ground of person- 
ality. 
renominated three of the outgoing directors. 
They sent their ballots out by mail; they 
came back; they have declared the result, 
and the result is before you in a white ballot. 
But some of us felt that it was the right of 
this association to have not merely the 
arithmetic of the Committee on Nomina- 
tions, but their judgment; and we therefore 
caused to be printed and circulated, acting 
strictly within the rules as they were adopted, 
but not upon the mistake of location of a 
paragraph,—we have caused the blue ballot 
to be brought here. 

One other word in justification. If every 
person should exercise his full privilege of 
voting here this afternoon, there would be 
3,600 votes. ‘The number of votes returned 
to the Nominating Committee was less than 
400. Now, a change of four votes in that 
postal ballot in nomination would have 
changed the ticket that is presented here 
this afternoon. Four votes out of 3,600! 
Again, the postal ballot goes to only about 
1,000 voters out of the 3,600 voters. 

The blue ballot contains the name of one 
woman, The white ballot contains the 
names of two women. Your by-laws pro- 
vide that of the eighteen directors three shall 
be women, and that has been interpreted 
since it was adopted as putting one woman 
into each group of six directors that are 
elected each year. Two women are already 
upon the board, whose terms of office have not 
expired. If you follow precedent and the 
spirit of the by-laws, you will not elect two 
women. The white ballot contains the 
names of two Boston ministers: the blue 
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ballot contains the names of two Boston 
lawyers. I for one deem it wise in these 
days, when interest in the institutions of 
religion is on the wane, to enlist and en- 
courage the participation of laymen in the 
affairs of the denomination and of this Asso- 
ciation, and not to repress it by failing to 
re-elect Mr. Atherton, who has just completed 
his first term of service and has missed only 
two meetings during the three years, or Mr. 
Wigglesworth, who has had the privilege of 
serving this Association for only six months. 


Rey. William H. Ramsay rose to a point 
of order, to ask if the presentation of the blue 
ballot was not a nomination from the floor, 
which was ruled against last year as against 
the rules of this Association. 


The PRESIDENT. ‘This is an entirely novel 
proceeding, and it produces an entirely novel 
situation. It is obvious that the members 
of the Association can vote for anybody they 
They can write a name on the back 
of an old envelope and put it in the box. 


| They can use a blue ballot or a white ballot 


ora pink ballot. I donot think that speeches 
in favor of the nomination of one or an- 
other should be permitted; that is tanta- 
mount to nomination from the floor. But 
I see no way of preventing individual mem- 
bers of the Association from circfilating in 


| writing or in print or in any other form the 


names of those whom they wish to have voted 
for. 

Rev. O. B. HAwes. Was not such a 
inees that were not reported by the Nom- 
inating Committee? 

The PrEsmIDENT. I think it was; 
didn’t you rise to a point of order? 


Rev. Earl C. Davis desired a detailed re- 
port from the Nominating Committee, 
wishing to know to what extent each ballot 
represents the will of the delegates in the 
churches. z 


why 


The PRESIDENT. The blue ballot has no 
official character whatsoever. Judge Keyes 
has just stated that it is privately printed 
and circulated. The white ballot is the 
report of the Nominating Committee as 
presented by Judge Baker. The details of 
the postal ballot were printed in the Chris- 
tian Register. 

Judge Baker read the 
postal ballot. 


returns of the 


Rev. Eart C. Davis. This ballot went 
before all the churches of the Unitarian 
denomination that are entitled to vote, and 
their vote is the report of the Nominating 
Committee. In view of the ruling made 
last year, this blue ballot ought not to be 
recognized on the floor. In future, provision 
should be made against any such thing as 
that. I move, sir, that in order to avoid 
confusion the Ballot Committee be instructed 
to honor only the official ballot, it being 
understood that this official ballot may be 
changed as desired by the individual voters. 

Mr. Keyes. Iam heartily in favor of the 
spirit of the motion. We have already 
provided for it. Another year the Com- 
mittee on Nominations will bring to this 
meeting its judgment and will bring also 
ballots suggested by nomination papers, 
and we shall have a ballot on which crosses 
can be marked, and only one ballot will be 
in existence. I would suggest, as a point 
of order, that the report of the Nominating 
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Committee is before this meeting, and that 
any motion such as Mr. Davis has made 
should, under the rule adopted this morn- 
ing, be referred to the Business Committee. 
The spirit of having but one ballot, and that 
an official ballot, with a possibility of se- 
lection, I am heartily in sympathy with. 

Rev. O. B. Hawes. To take advantage 
of an error in this manner is beneath the 
dignity of this assembly. A technical error, 
it is said, was made a year ago. That was 
understood by most people to be enacted. 
The ballots of the Nominating Committee 
were sent out, and we had our representative 
vote at that time. We ought to trust those 
delegate societies who send in their vote, 
and, when it comes to a question which we 
trust the most, we ought to trust the number 
that sent in the delegate votes rather than 
a small committee. These names on the 
blue ballot-~were-.never nominated: they 
were merely suggested, and the nomination 
was not made. We are coming to critical 
times if such things as this can be done here 
in a religious body, standing for the great 
principles of truth and freedom and democ- 
racy. Friends, I simply ask you for fair 
play and, if you are going to trust any one 
to-day, trust the people of your churches; 
trust your delegate societies. 


The Ballot Committee proceeded to dis- 
tribute the ballots. 


Rev. Tuomas J. Horner. How many 
votes may I cast? I am an appointed dele- 
gate from two churches, and I am a life 
member. 

The PRESIDENT. Mr. Horner raises an 
interesting question. The voters are com- 
posed of life members and delegate members. 
It obviously happens that sometimes a life 
member is elected a delegate member, or 
that a minister holds credentials from more 
than one church. It must be twenty or more 
years ago that Mr. Horner’s question was 
last raised. At that time Hon. George §, 
Hale, president, ruled that, when a gentle- 
man was both a life member and a delegate 
member, he should. cast two votes, but that 
he must write his name upon the two ballots. 
The question has not been raised in the twelve 
years in which I have served as your presi- 
dent. I have, however, repeatedly said in 
private that it seemed to me that common 
sense and common justice declared for one 
man with one vote. I have, however, taken 
the precaution to consult distinguished 
lawyers, and I am assured unanimously 
that Mr. Hale’s ruling must stand. 

Rev. GEorcE G. Mrs. Mr. President, 
I want to know what precautions have been 
taken that nobody shall vote more than 
once who is not entitled to vote more than 
once. Cannot a member vote the official 
ballot, and then write names on any number 
of envelopes and hand them in? 

The PRESIDENT. As far as I can see, he 
can. I am perfectly confident that no one 
will. 

Rey. FREDERICK J. Gautp. Mr. Keyes 
spoke of the fact that there are 3,600 voters, 
and only some four hundred votes were 
cast for these nominations. I wish to ask 
whether the Nominating Committee sent out 
ballots or suggestions for nominations to all 
the life members? 

The PRESIDENT. They did not: the rules 
which you have adopted do not permit them 
to do so. 
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Rey. John W. Day spoke in behalf of the 
judgment of the delegates of the churches 
who sent in their nominations in good faith, 
and whose good faith the Nominating Com- 
mittee observed. Other suggestions or rec- 
' ommendations seemed to him to have no 
proper place. 
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Judge Baker. There is obviously an 
impression that the blue ballot, is in some 
way emanating from the Nominating Com- 
mittee. The gentleman who spoke explain- 
ing the blue ballot [Mr. Keyes] was not a 
member of the Nominating Committee, 
and, whatever their choice may have been for 
the benefit of the Association, they were in 
no wise a party in aiding, abetting, or encour- 
aging in any way the presentation of any 
other ballot to this meeting than the one 
which is attached to their report. 

Rev. Ira P. KELLoce, Jr. Mr. President, 
I understand you to say that you have not 
yet ruled upon the admission of any other 
form of ballot than the official form. I ask 
for such a ruling. 

The PresipENT. Mr. Kellogg asks what 
ballot you are permitted to put into the ballot- 
box. The chair rules that you can put in 
any ballot you please or vote for anybody 
you please in any form that may suggest 
itself to you. 


Mr. Kellogg appealed from that ruling 
to the floor. The ruling of the chair was 
sustained, with some dissenting votes. 


Mr. McCiencn. As I understand it, this 
convention is made up of life members and 
of delegate members. It appears that, in 
order that this Association might have cer- 
tain information to enable it to act intelli- 
gently, the Nominating Committee sent out 
to the delegate members only a certain 
ticket, asking them to express their preference. 
That postal ballot resulted in a certain 
way, and the committee so report; but does 
that bind this Association, composed only 
of a thousand delegate members and 2,500 
life members, to whom those ballots never 
were sent? Are 2,500 life members of the 
Association to be controlled in their free 
choice by a ballot cast by a fraction of its 
membership? JI think it is an imputation 
on the intelligence of this audience, that 
because one piece of paper is put in their 
hands five minutes before another piece of 
paper, they have not the intelligence to 
select what gentlemen and what ladies they 
desire to vote for. 

Hon. CLARENCE W. Carr. I do not see 
how two ladies can be elected, so that, if the 
majority vote here is for both of them, one 
will have to be thrown out and a new election 
will have to take place. I may be wrong 
in my interpretation, but I still think that 
this is the view which a lawyer would have 
to take. A judge of the Supreme Court of 
New Hampshire once said to a lawyer, who 
was arguing a case before that high tribunal, 
that he was perfectly clear upon the matter. 
He had studied it, he knew it, and he was so 
certain he was right that he might be wrong. 
Now the ruling of the chair is that no nom- 
inations can be made; but in my judgment, 
no matter what vote may be cast by this 
assembly, they cannot take away from the 
members of this corporation the right to 
stand up here and vote for their officers, I 
regret exceedingly that all these names did 
not appear, as it was intended under the 
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by-laws that they should appear, upon the 
official ballot, and I resent the imputation, 
as does Mr. McClench, that any attempt 
has been made here to force upon you by 
some subterfuge the names of people who 
have been honored by the American Uni- 
tarian Association. 

Rey. Eary C. Davis. I rise to a point of 
order. On the back of this blue ballot, Mr. 
President, is printed the description and 
record of the service of the nominees placed 
thereon. I hold that that is not according 
to the ruling which you have made, and that 
the ballot should therefore be declared 
illegal, 

The PresmpENT. The ruling of the chair 
has always been in regard to verbal nomina- 
tions. Any printed -or written form is 
admissible here, and, if you want to write 
a whole biography and to circulate it, it is 
perfectly admissible. The chairman rules 
that that ballot or any other kind of a ballot 
is all right. 


Miss Agnes Lincoln was glad that both 
ballots had been presented and expressed 
her intention to scratch, 

Rev. Pau, REVERE FROTHINGHAM. A 
year ago, at this time, I happened to be out 
of the country, and in my absence certain 
members, without my knowledge, and there- 
fore without my consent, voted for me for 
a certain office in this Association, Not 
much harm was done, because few were 
unwise enough to vote for me in. that ca- 
pacity. At the present time, however, 
another minister:is out of the country. It 
appears that he has heard, as I did not, that 
there was a likelihood that his name might 
be used in the same way that my name in my 
absence was used last year, Whether his 
suspicions in that regard are justified or 
not,I have no way of knowing definitely. 
But in justice I think it only proper that 
I should read certain passages from a letter 
which he wrote not long ago, 


Mr. Frothingham read the following letter, 
written in London:— 


Tf by any chance my name should be used in connection 
with an American Unitarian Association office, it would 
be against my expressed wish. Under no circumstances 
would I think of having my name presented in opposition. 
I think there would be no danger of my name being used, 
but, if by any chance it should be used, I should like to 
have any such plan nipped in the bud. 


SAMUEL M. CRoTHERs, 


Rev. R. P. Doremus asked for a ruling of 
the chair in regard to voting for two women. 


The Present. That is a question which 
would puzzle the Supreme Court. Your 
by-laws provide for eighteen directors, ‘‘of 
whom three shall be women.’ Now, you 
may interpret that as at least three, or not 
more than three, or just three. I think the 
phrase ‘‘of whom three shall be women” 
means ‘“‘not less than three.” 
interpret it according to your various senti- 
ments and judgment, There is possibly 
one misunderstanding still remaining, ‘The 
chairman of the Nominating Committee has 
disclaimed all responsibility for the blue bal- 
lot. ‘There may be those who think that some 
officer of the Association is behind it. That 
isnot the case. As far as I know, that ballot 
springs from the initiative of Mr, Prescott 
Keyes alone. 4 


A recess was taken while the ballots were 
| collected. 


But you can}. 
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REPORT OF THE BUSINESS COMMITTEE. 


The PresIDENT. The next business 
the report of the Business Committee. 

Mr. McCriencn. The Business Commit- 
tee had not a very arduous task, not many 
resolutions having been submitted. In all 
our recommendations we were entirely unani- 
mous. The first resolution has been dis- 
posed of, that with reference to the proper 
placing of Article 5. The second resolution 
was offered by Rev. F. K. Gifford. 


Resolved, That in view of the numerous, new, and 
vital questions now pressing for a solution and engrossing 
the universal attention of thoughtful men and women, 
we advocate a thoroughly modern and up-to-date policy 
for the Christian Register, involving the burial of dead 
issues, and the’ free and open discussion of all live modern 
problems, from the viewpoint of modern science and 
religion. 


is 


As this Association has no responsibility 
or authority over the Christian Register, 
the committee decided unanimously that it 
was inexpedient to act upon that resolution. 

Mr. Geo. H. Exits. Notwithstanding the 
fact that the Association may not be re- 
sponsible for the Christian Register, the 
Christian Register would be glad of the 
opinion of this body on that question, 


Rev. Mr. Gifford, supporting his resolu- 
tion, declared that the Christian Register 
discusses theology, the fall of man, and 
similar topics instead of dealing with present 
issues; that on it ministers unload their dead 
wood; and that it is impossible to get any 
“live stuff’’ into the paper, since such letters 
are “invariably returned and _ rejected.’’ 
Rey. Alfred Free spoke briefly of the debt 
of gratitude the denomination owes to Mr. 
Geo. H. Ellis for his support of the Christian 
Register. The question being put on the re- 
port of the Business Committee, that action 
on this matter is inexpedient, the report was 
adopted. 


Mr. McCriencu. The next resolution 
was introduced by Rey, Mr, Mills of Water- 
town,— 


Resolved, That we protest against the Root amend- 
ment to the Immigration bill now pending in Congress, in 
that it violates the invariable practice of our history, 
which is sympathy with the aspirations for liberty among 
peoples of all lands. 


There was a further sentence to this resolu- 
tion as first introduced, to the effect that a 
copy of this resolution be forwarded to the 
Massachusetts members of the Senate and 
House at Washington. In view, however, 
of the fact that this is a national association, 
it seemed inexpedient to send a copy to the 
representatives of one State, We were, how- 
ever, in sympathy with the first part of the 
resolution as I read it, and we recommend its 
adoption. 

Rev. Epwarp Cummincs. I should like 
to hear the Root amendment—I don’t know 
what it is—presented to this body, 

Mr. Minis. The objection to the Root 
amendment is that it would change our 
policy. That is, our country has been looked 
upon as an asylum for political refugees, 
and the Root amendment would prevent that 
in the future. 

Mr. Cummings protested against taking 
action on a question of national importance 
without going through the formality of 
knowing what it is, 

Mr. THompson (New Hampshire). It is 
a blow at human liberty. It has been the 
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tradition of the United States to offer a 
place of refuge to those who are struggling 
for liberty in other lands, and the Root 
amendment would change our time-honored 
policy so that those refugees from the old 
countries of Europe who have protested 
against the tyranny of their government, 
when they come here shall be returned. 
That in substance is the Root amendment. 

Rev. HERBERT WHITNEY. If the Root 
amendment had been our policy in past times, 
it would have sent Carl Schurz back to the 
German prison; it would have sent back 
those regiments of noble Germans who helped 
us in our Civil War. We recall how our 
Unitarian spiritual ancestry was aroused 
when the rendition of Burns was pending, 
and it seems to me that this is a more vitally 
important question,—a more tremendous 
tragedy than the tragedy of the rendition 
of Burns or the firing upon Fort Sumter. 

Rey. Tuomas R. Sticrer. As I understand 
the Root amendment I am in sympathy with 
the purposes of this resolution, but I protest 
against any resolution brought to a delib- 
erative body without the facts of the amend- 
ment accompanying it. Mr. Root is a 
thoughtful, careful student of more than 
local politics. I understand the Root amend- 
ment to be aimed at the right of asylum for 
political refugees and to place the political 
refugee in the criminal class, where he cer- 
tainly does not belong. As I understand the 
amendment, I should be in favor of the report 
of the committee; but we ought to habituate 
ourselves to a careful and studious and legal 
way of presenting matters. I move the 
reference of the resolution back to the com- 
mittee in lieu of proper information. 


The motion to recommit the resolution 
was seconded, put to vote and carried. 

The following resolutions were presented 
and adopted :— 


Inasmuch as the Massachusetts Universalist Convention 
has passed certain resolutions looking towards a closer 
co-operation in matters of fellowship between Unitarian 
and Universalist churches, and 

Inasmuch as the Executive Committee of the Fellow- 
ship Committee of the Unitarian General Conference has 
also adopted a resolution pledging its co-operation in the 
matters committed to its charge, 

Therefore, be it Resolved, That in view of the apparent 
advantage to both denominations of closer and more 
sympathetic brotherly relations, we welcome heartily the 
promise of a better understanding toward which these 
suggestions point, and we recommend to our ministers, 
churches, societies, and organizations everywhere the 
cultivation of closer practical relations with our Uni- 
versalist brethren in all ways and respects. 


The committee recommend the adoption 
of that resolution. 


The American Unitarian Association at its eighty- 
seventh annual meeting sends greeting and good-will to 
its fellow-believers and coworkers in other lands. who, 
under various names and church relations, labor with it 
for religious freedom and progress and the independence 
of the congregation from the tyranny of state and clerical 
control. 

It acknowledges gratefully the fraternal reception 
given to its representative and secretary of its Depart- 
ment of Foreign Relations, Rev. Charles W. Wendte, on 
his recent missionary visit to European countries and the 
nearer Orient, and reciprocates heartily the sentiments of 
religious unity and brotherhood which he has been charged 
by them to bear to our Association, 

Resolved, That a copy of this greeting and acknowledg- 
ment be sent to the following among other foreign asso- 
ciations now affiliated with the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation in the bonds of religious fellowship and united 
endeavor: The British and Foreign Unitarian Association, 

‘the Unitarian churches of Canada and Hungary, Scandi- 
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navia, Bulgaria, Australia, New Zealand, and Japan, the 
Free Protestant Associations and churches of Germany, 
Holland, Switzerland, Belgium, and other countries, the 
liberal Protestant churches in associations of France, the 
Association of Free Believers in Italy, the Templar so- 


cieties in Palestine, the Brahmo-Somaj of India, and 
Bahaist Association of Persia. 
Mr. McCriencu. The next resolution 


was offered by Rev. Charles W. Wendte:— 


Resolved, That the name of this Association shall be 
changed by the insertion of the words “and Foreign”? in 
its title, so as to read hereafter, “The American and For- 
eign Unitarian Association.” 


In view of the fact that this Association 
is a legal corporation, and that a change of 
its name requires certain formalities to be 
complied with, certain statutory require- 
ments, the committee felt that it was not 
within the province of this Association to 
vote yes or no upon that proposition. If, 
however, it is deemed wise after further 
deliberation that the name of this Associa- 
tion should be changed, it is a matter with 
which the directors of the Association may 
properly deal. The committee therefore 
felt that this resolution should be referred 
to the directors of the Association. 


The resolution was so referred. 


Mr. McCiencn. The next resolution, 
in reference to capital punishment, was rec- 
ommended by the Committee :— 

Resolved, That we place ourselves on record as favor- 
ing the abolition of capital punishment and express our 
belief that the ends of neither justice nor humanity are 
promoted by it. 


The question being put on the adoption of 
the resolution, the chair declared it adopted. 
The vote being doubted, a rising vote was 
taken, and the resolution was adopted by a 
substantial majority without a count of the 
house. 

The following resolution was also adopted. 

Resolved, That the Apportionment Committee be re- 
quested to continue its work and to report at the next 
annual meeting of the American Unitarian Association. 


Mr. McCiencu. The last resolution is as 
follows :— 


Resolved, That this Association expresses its desire to 
see the extension of the privilege of citizenship and fran- 
chise to women on the same terms as they are now en- 
joyed by men. 

The committee were of the opinion that this 
is a matter about which people differ widely, 
that delegates had not received special in- 
structions, that it was not a question which 
ought properly to come before this body, 
and therefore, with all respect to the varying 
opinions upon the committee, the committee 
unanimously voted it inexpedient to take 
action upon the resolution. 


Rev. Ipa C. Hurtin (Sudbury, Mass.). 
May I ask if delegates come here instructed 
on all other business of the Association? 

Rev. FREDERICK R. GRIFFIN (Montreal). 
As the proposer of this resolution, I would 
like to say that it was introduced not to com- 
mit this body to any political policy, but to 
give tangible expression of our sympathy for 
those women in many lands who are strug- 
gling under great limitations and disabilities. 
I would like to see those of us who enjoy a 
large measure of freedom, who live, most of 
us, under conditions favorable to happiness 
of mind and heart and body, express sym- 
pathy for those who are not so fortunate, 
This is not a fanatical appeal, and I would 
not have you cloud your vision by those 
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women who have gone to the extreme in 
some countries. I would have you see be- 
hind the apparently fanatical action of those 
women the evidence of a tremendous conse- 
cration to a great and vital ideal. I ask 
you not to permit the action of a group of ° 
men to take this step entirely out of this 
meeting. It is suggested that it was not 
right to bring any motion which would cause 
division, that we were striving for fellow- 
ship. Let me tell you that sparks of light 
fly upward in division, and there is only one 
way to secure an absolute, solid, united fel- 
lowship that will never change, and that is 
to have its people frozem together in platitude 
and generalities. I call for a division in good 
will, a division which comes because people 
speak the truth, as we may in this temple, 
in the spirit of love. 

Mr. McCiEncu. I want to say in justice 
to the committee that that committee was 
composed of ladies as well as of gentlemen. 
Some were evidently in favor of woman 
suffrage, but the committee was unanimous 
in the report that it was inexpedient to act. 
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Rev. Ida Hultin supported the resolution, 
feeling that it isa question not of sex, but of 
humanity, and that as touching the religious 
aspiration of men and women it has a place 
in such an assembly. Rev. Mary T. Whitney 
deplored the fact that the Unitarian denom- 
ination is so far behind public sentiment as 
to consider shelving the question, while it 
is being pulled along at the tail end of the 
procession instead of showing itself really 
progressive. Mrs. H. W. Weller of Montreal 
asked that the Association should stand for 
justice, not for expediency. Rev. Henry 
G. Ives desired to give women their due 
place and moral opportunity, Rev. E.. C. 
Smith of Chicago spoke for the Business 
Committee, which could not have brought in 
a unanimous report, though it had no desire 
to prevent the assembly from putting itself 
on record. It felt that any action without 
fair and full discussion would not be very 
significant. He himself was in favor of the 
sense of the resolution, as was every man on 
the committee who expressed himself, yet 
he felt that it should be presented to the 
General Conference, the deliberative body 
of Unitarianism, in accordance with the in- 
tention expressed at its last meeting in Wash- 
ington. Rev. Elizabeth Padgham moved to 
substitute the resolution as presented by Mr. 
Griffin for the report of the Committee. 
Hon. Clarence W. Carr thought that the 
matter had been well considered and that the 
assembly was prepared to vote on it. He 
believed in equal suffrage, believing in the 
competency of women and the need of their 
help in municipal housekeeping and in large 
questions ‘involving intelligence and con- 
science. Rev. Charles W. Wendte recalled 
the names of great men and women within 
the Unitarian fellowship who had stood for 
this cause, and asked that delegates show 
their colors in a frank, square vote, that would 
settle nothing, not even for the denomina- 
tion or the church. 

The motion to substitute the original resolu- 
tion for the report of the committee pre- 
vailed, and the resolution was adopted. 


TO ABOLISH BUSINESS COMMITTEE. 


Rev. ARTHUR W. LITTLEFIELD. For sev- 
eral years some of us have felt the irritation 
in this democratic body of having our resolu- 
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tions and our ideals passed upon by anybody 
but ourselves. It simply wastes time. It is 
our right to offer our motions, to have them 
debated then and there if possible, and I feel 
that it is our right in the freedom of the 
spirit of our Unitarian life not to have our 
ideas passed upon by any body of selected 
people, even though they be selected by our- 
selves. I offer this motion:— 


That in the judgment of this body of Unitarian people 
gathered here, the services of a Business Committee are 
no longer desired by us in future meetings. 


The PresIpENT. The chair will state in 
explanation that there is nothing in the con- 
stitution or by-laws of the Association that 
requires any Business Committee. It is 
entirely in the hands of the annual meeting. 
If you pass this resolution, naturally your 
Programme Committee next year will omit 
to provide for the appointment of a Business 
Committee, though that meeting will have 
the right to adopt its own rules. 


Rey. L. C. Cornish asked what service 
the committees have performed in years gone 
by, and the president replied that it is only 
within a few years that the judgments of the 
Business Committee have failed to be 
promptly adopted. The members of the 
Association have lately insisted on debating 
every resolution. In old times the Business 
Committee sifted the resolutions and pre- 

.sented those that seemed best. Rev. F. J. 
Gauld believed in open discussion and also 
in saving all possible time for fruitful de- 
liberation. He thought it in the interests 
of the assembly to have a competent business 
committee to advise before action. It is 
evident that the committee cannot stop dis- 
cussion. Mrs. Whitney advocated the pas- 
sage of the resolution because it would neces- 
sitate an extension of time, and lead people 
to think of important subject® The presi- 
dent called attention to the distinction 
between the Association and the General 
Conference which exists precisely for such 
discussion. After it had been made clear 
that this meeting had no power to fix the 
procedure of future meetings and that the 
motion contemplated merely an expression 
of the sense of the meeting, a motion to 
lay upon the table prevailed. 


Mr. Prescorr Knyxs. I move that it™ 


is the sense of this meeting that that part 
of our rules be abrogated which provides 
for the reference of every resolution to the 
Business Committee without debate. That 
is the trouble that Mr. Littlefield pointed 
out. The Business Committee often per- 
form a useful function: they straighten out 
an awkward resolution, a yard long, perhaps, 
when it ought to be an inch long. The as- 
sistance of the Business Committee we ought 
to have, but I appreciate the difficulty 
that a democratic assembly often wants 
to deal with a matter at once. 

Mr. C. T. S. Buyyock (New London, 
Conn.). Matters may be thrust upon us 
that we are not given time thoroughly to 
digest, and the one point brought out, that 
there is a distinction between this body and 
the body that acts with us, makes more 
important the necessity of a Business Com- 
mittee to steer us away from the rock. I 
move to lay on the table. 


The motion to lie upon the table prevailed. 


A recess was then taken awaiting the report 


of the committee to count ballots. 
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The meeting was called to order at 7.30 P.M. 


Mr. Loring, chairman of the Ballot Com- 
mittee, submitted the report. 


President, 
MSAMURE A EMEOEE Meese dee lt owe deb te tween des 637 
SUM: CaGreeraurre Nea a. eda Steeda e oe 67 
GOAT TRING ONEIS « ebie cdentsid\ i -cgdsloswcas. dk 21 


Vice-Presidents. 


so BETS TN RTE Se, 727 
*CLARENCE E. CARR 
*Horace Davis 
*Paris GIBSON 
*GrorcE HUTCHINSON 
*Miss Emma C. Low 
*GEORGE SOULE 
*G. W. STEFHENS 


A. M. Howe 74 
SCATTERING 6 
MEWS Ge WIESOMPtemec bes k ccs ccksccedaveewes 710 
SCATORRING HIT AceMeM Elie cd ctetes Sees Se eeae ees 16 
Assistant Secretary. 

SEs ADT TS RECO ct os ois ayia ayasn nial 714 
SCAR ENGS aly MNEs asin idlbio, 2,6, 6 4.2.6; b.5a.019,0 aes be) 
Treasurer. 

WETEES WA WIEPIRME codes. tt ese eceesvce 652 
Wittxker PP) ROWER ccc cece tee ees 76 
GEORGE A) ANDEESONT no. cs. ieee cet eee 2 
Directors for three years. 

For New England States:— 

PAIS eT A AEIOMON Fates aie ss voce ve ceswe 283 


*Mrs. GEORGE R. DINSMOOR .................. 568 
Aucustus P. ReccorD 
GrorGE WIGGLESWORTH 
*CHARLES F. DOLE 
*Mrs. CHARLES P. LoMBARD 
*Howarp N. BRowN 
For Middle and Southern States:— 
*EpGar S. WEIRS 
For Western States and Pacific Coast:— 
YOR GOR Oo a er 
SCATTERING (all districts) 


Nominating Committee for two years. 


Representing New England:— 

"Peeprerc G, Bike gaelic. ec eevee 

MOM Be SERARRON abit scales mercedes ders 
Representing Middle States:— 

SW) ROBERT. AVES: arson veg) isi: in0'ni0re a ere axe 
Representing Southern States:— 

*E. H. ADDINGTON 


*Elected. 
The meeting was declared adjourned. 


The Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


The annual meeting of the Unitarian Sun- 
day School Society, held on Friday, May 24, 
was opened with a service of song, conducted 
by Mr. C. A. Chamberlain, and prayer by 
Rev. W.H. Lyon, D.D. The morning session 
was chiefly devoted to a consideration of the 
proposed affiliation between the Society and 
the American Unitarian Association. It 
was altogether desirable that the matter 
should be examined from different angles of 
vision and discussed in its various phases, 
and, although the vote, as finally taken, was 
not entirely unanimous, yet the substantial 
agreement thus brought out and the evident 
spirit of generous co-operation indicated the 
general desire to do whatever might prove 
best for the great work of religious education 
to which the Society stands pledged. With 
patience and fairness Rev. William I. Law- 
rance, the president, allowed time for the full 
presentation of different views, and the har- 
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mony of the meeting was entirely undis- 
turbed. 

The statement of agreement appeared in 
the Christian Register one week ago and need 
be repeated here only so far as to note that 
there are strong reasons for believing that 
the imperative need for the promotion of 
moral and religious education can be most 
effectually met by this union. The Associa- 
tion is to establish a Department of Religious 
Education and extend the work hitherto 
carried on by the Society, expending, in ac- 
cordance with established conditions, the in- 
come turned over by the Society, appointing 
Mr. Lawrance as secretary of the department, 
and pledging itself to provide adequately for 
its support, so long as this agreement, which 
may be terminated by the giving of six 
months’ notice, shall remain in force. 

The subject was presented by Mr. John 
H. Edwards, chairman of the Joint Com- 
mittee and treasurer of the Society, who 
recommended the union on the grounds of 
increased efficiency, relief for those who 
ought to be free to work out problems other 
than financial, and the desirability for more 
effective team play. Rev. F. J. Gauld felt 
that the new move would add dignity to the 
reports and appeals of the Society. Rev. 
Charles T. Billings doubted the expediency 
of merging an independent Society, devoted 
to a single end, into a larger organization. 
Dr. L. W. Mason thought this a natural step, 
in line with evolutionary growth. Rev. 
C. W. Casson considered the present situa- 
tion as incongruous and ineffective as if the 
public school boards were obliged to raise 
money to pay the teachers. Rev. John W. 
Day, with ‘‘a painfully open mind,” asked 
questions as to the future influence of the 
Society, in election of officers, etc., which were 
answered by the president. Rev. Ernest 
Smith believed that, if the larger interpreta- 
tion of religious education cannot find sup- 
port, the Society fails to meet the challenge 
to prove its worth by falling back to live on 
invested funds. The real question is, Are 
the people of the churches back of this work? 
Rev. W. S. Jones presented the practical fact 
that it is easier to raise money for one object 
than for two, and said that many people have 
not awakened to the fact that the Sunday 
School Society should be on a par with the 
American Unitarian Association which has 
the greater prestige and power. Mrs. Beatley 
was willing to trust the recommendations of 
the Joint Committee. Rev. H. T. Secrist 
commended the evident desire of delegates, 
to be sure of the wisdom of the proposed step, 
and he made it clear that, as guardians of a 
trust, the Sunday School Society must re- 
solve not to subside passively into a larger 
body, but continue to be an effective agency 
for the promotion of its work. Mr. Frank H. 
Burt supported the union and believed the 
Society’s influence would be only increased. 
Rev. C. P. Wellman asked how the Associa- 
tion could support the Society, when it has 
not enough money to do its own work. Be- 
lieving in the democracy of modern times, 
he spoke a word for independence. Rev. 
J. C. Jaynes reminded the delegates that 
there was a string to the proposed union; 
namely, that it can be terminated at any 
time by either party, with the giving of a six 
months’ notice. Rev. Harry Lutz believed 
in the new move because of its moral value 
and suggestive force. The Unitarian life is 
all one thing, and it has its beginnings in re- 
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ligious education, Rey. P. R. Frothingham 
commended any attempt to reduce the num- 
ber of appeals that must be presented to the 
churches. Rey. B. R. Bulkeley asked about 
the situation in other denominations, and, if 
the smaller Sunday schools would not fall off 
in their contributions. The president believed 
that the Sunday schools could still be edu- 
cated to generous giving; and in closing he 
summed up admirably the situation as it has 
been brought out by the discussion. The 
vote in favor of the proposed union was gen- 
eral and hearty. 

The by-laws of the Society were amended 
to cover the legal requirements of the change. 

A vote of respect and affection was passed 
in memory of Mr, Richard C, Humphreys, 
supporter and friend of the Society for twenty- 
five years, and resolutions of gratitude for 
the faithful services of Miss Louise Parker, 
secretary for eighteen years, and of Mr. 
John Edwards, treasurer, were also passed; 
and greetings were sent to Rey. Edward A. 
Horton, former president of the Society. 
The treasurer’s report, presented in print, 
showed receipts amounting to $20,433.77, 
with a cash balance now on hand of $1,756.47. 
An interesting feature of the morning was 
the presentation of Mr. Turner, the aged 
Sunday-school superintendent, still in active 
service. 

Besides the action on the important change 
before the Society, the morning’s programme 
included the annual report of the president, 
Rev. W. I. Lawrance, and an address by 
Rey. John W. Day on “Fathers, Mothers, 
and the Sunday School.’”’ The report and 
the address will both appear later in these 
columns. 

The afternoon session was opened with a 
service of song, conducted by Mr. J. Russell 
Abbott. Mrs. Margaret J. Stannard, who 
was to have spoken on ‘‘The Beginnings of 
Religious Nurture,’’ was not present. Miss 
Ruth Dutcher gave an interesting talk on 
‘The Service in the Kindergarten Depart- 
ment.’’ ‘The time has passed, she said, when 
anything was good enough for the children; 


and her discussion of methods for making’ 


their rooms attractive and for emphasizing 


the difference between the Sunday school’ 


and the day school proved her point. She 
explained the adaptation of kindergarten 


procedure to the ends desired. ‘The service 
and simple responses, the songs, the use of | 


blackboard and the place of pictures and other 


material were considered somewhat in detail, | 


and the speaker closed with a parable that 
illustrated the different methods of teaching 
and warned the teacher not to place himself 
between the child and God, but simply to 
make the way plainer. 


The paper of Miss Ruth C, Weatherbee, | 
on ‘‘The Lesson of the Kindergarten De-, 
partment,”’ fitted naturally to that of Miss. 
Moral, and religious truths can 


Dutcher. 
best be imparted to the child’s mind by 


pictures, she said, which appeal to the imag- 


ination, 
bearing on the lesson, should be provided as 


Some sort of handwork, with direct | 


an outlet for restless activity. To illustrate 


the teaching of kindness, service, obedience, | 


‘courage, and similar qualities, Miss Weather-_ 


bee explained her own system of teaching 


what she called Bible ethics, and she closed’ 
with words of advice and encouragement to. 


the teachers of little children. 


Rev. Benjamin S. Winchester, educational 
secretary of the. Congregational Sunday: 
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School Society, then spoke on ‘‘ Worship as a 
Factor in Religious Education.” Religious 
education is simply education in which the 
educator is conscious of God and tries to 
make the pupil likewise conscious. E/mo- 
tions must be trained, not to degenerate into 
mere impulse, but to reinforce thought. Voli- 
tional training should be emphasized as 
strongly as intellectual training. Give each 
child the chance to choose between right and 
wrong, and supply him with the opportunity 
for service. In the early years expand the 
idea of fatherhood, deepen the idea of family 
relations to the God idea, and substitute 
confidence and trust for fear. Through all 
the services and instruction, worship and ac- 
tivity must be blended in beautiful propor- 
tion, Passing from the home environment 
to the school environment there is need of 
supplying in concrete story form the sense of 
wider relationships. Stories of Jesus and 
hymns that give concretely the idea-of per- 
sonal help are of service. It is difficult to 
frame prayers suited to the needs of others. 
Children live in a different world from ours, 
and our language does not express adequately 
their trials or longings. The period of physi- 
cal adjustment seems a lawless age, but so 
much the more must we show then that law 
is the expression of love. The command- 
ments—and there are more than ten—need 
to be inculcated through stories, and the 
martial spirit can express itself in courage 
and devotion to something higher than per- 
sonal advantage. In the mysterious period 
of adolescence we must teach biography and 
develop feelings of personality and a growing 
ideal, In the later years youth should be 
ready for noble service hymns, Summing 
up, worship is the golden bridge over which 
our ideas pass between emotion and action. 
It should be as carefully considered as the 
lesson. It should be graded to correspond 
with the periods of child feelings, Special 
days give us our opportunity to come to- 
gether in services that fit us all, old and 
young. 

Prof. Henry W. Holmes of Harvard Uni- 
versity, speaking on ‘‘The Technique of 
Teaching in Religious Education,’ showed 
that religious education is an ideal we are 
trying to achieve without being sure how to 
define it. The medieval conception and 
methods fail to satisfy us. ‘The present sit- 
uation is promising because we realize our 
duty to obtain conscious control over that 
phase of life. Prof. Holmes noted the prom- 
ise in the fact that in two years, 1902-04, 
Poole’s Index shows a record of thirty arti- 
cles on the subject against half as many in 
the eighty years between 1802 and 1882. 
The first fifteen, moreover, were serenely 
general; the later ones were specific. Before 
1880 or even 1900, Bushnell’s ‘‘ Christian 
Nurture’? was almost the only good book in 
the field. A demand for greater technical 
skill is a part of the effort to gain conscious 
control over this phase of life. We have in 
the past relied on the personality of the 
teacher for effective teaching as well as for 
influence. Now even volunteer teachers are 
eager to improve their technique, recognizing 
that teaching is a craft that even the born 
teacher may use to advantage. We need 
technique as we need equipment, or closer 
connection with the home. Prof, Holmes 
then considered the place of teaching in re- 
ligious education, the place of technique in 
teaching, and the principles of technique, 
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His analysis of the three kinds of memory 
work was especially interesting, and his en- 
couragement to work out the results gained 
by the addition of clear-cut technique to the 
methods long considered adequate was in- 
spiring. 

With the singing of a hymn, this interest- 
jng and profitable session came to an end. 


The Japanese Religious Press. 


It is now thirty years since the Rikugo 
Zasshi was started. In .the year 1808 it 
amalgamated with the Unitarian organ 
known as the Shikyo, and its present editor 
is the Rev. R. Minami, It is now a well- 
supported scholarly organ of advanced Chris- 
tian thought. The chief contributors to the 
Shikyo were Dr. Clay MacCauley, Messrs. 
Kanda, Atakawa, Nishimura, Tsuchiya, 
Takenouchi, Iwamoto, Abe (Isoo) Toyosaki, 
and Saji (Jitsuzen). The services of these 
writers have since 1898 been given to the 
Rikugo Zasshi, the consequence being that 
there is no dearth of good writing in the Uni- 
tarian organ to-day. From the very first, 
as Mr. Minami points out in an editorial 
published in the January number of the mag- 
azine, the Rikugd Zasshi aimed at being un- 
denominational. In that respect it has not 
changed its principles, for even to-day it 
opens its pages to writers of various schools. 
If it began by being tolerably orthodox and 
ended by being thoroughly heterodox, it 
only reflected the change which came over 
Japanese opinion in reference to’ Christian 
doctrine, says Mr, Minami. When the 
Rikugo Zasshi was started, there was a strong 
feeling against denominationalism among 
Protestant Christians, and at one time there 
seemed to be every prospect of a union being 
effected between the Congregationalists and 
the Presbyterians. But, when this project 
failed, a reaction in favor of sectarianism set 
in, and each sect established its own literary 
organ and marked off its own district for 
evangelistic work. At that time for some 
years the Rikugo Zasshi was regarded as a 
Congregational organ. While Yokoi Tokio 
was editing it, this magazine opposed liberal 
thought. This changed when Onishi be- 
came editor. But since the Rikugo Zasshi 
passed into the hands of Dr. MacCauley and 
his Japanese fellow-workers, great efforts 
have been made to render this monthly 
thoroughly unsectarian, ‘The above remarks 
are all taken from Mr. Minami’s article. Mr. 
Minami goes on to point out that the whole 
of the Protestant Church as a church has 
now gone over to the side of heterodoxy. 
With the exception of a few Japanese Protes- 
tants, Christians no longer believe in miracles, 
the resurrection, the Trinity, and the like. 
The spirit of the age is dead against ortho- 
doxy. Liberal ideas and beliefs spread more 
and more. The changes which thought has 
undergone in thirty years may be traced in 
the pages of this magazine. The aim of its 
present editor is to conduct it on thoroughly 
unsectarian lines, to make it an organ of the 
highest and best Christian thought by whom- 
soever expounded. Tyg Pat 

We have no space to do more than make a 
few quotations from the six articles, entitled 
“Looking back Thirty Vears.’”’ Mr. Uchi- 
mura rejoices that the Rikugo Zasshi, the 
oldest of the Protestant. magazines, should 

have maintained its high position in the 
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church for so long a time. He thinks that 
the orthodox and the Unitarians are approach- 
ing nearer each other as time passes. Mr. 
Uemura recalls the many changes which the 
editorship of the magazine has passed through, 
Mr. Ozaki tells us in his article that, when the 
first number of the Rikugo Zasshi appeared, 
the editor was a novice at magazine-editing 
and not much of a composer, but at that time 
there was no magazine of the same class in 
existence except the Toyo Gakugei Zasshi and 
the Nogyo Zasshi. At first only about one 
thousand copies a month were printed. But 
its readers increased year by year, and, still 
better, it attracted the attention of the learned 
world and the press generally and was con- 
stantly quoted as an authority on Christian 
thought. Mr. Tamura says that it is not 
clear why the magazine was handed over to 
the Unitarians by Mr. Yokoi, but he hints 
that there were financial reasons for the step 
taken. 

Mr. Abe Isoo, one of the professors at the 
Waseda University, a Unitarian and a prolific 
writer of articles on social and business sub- 
jects, contributes an interesting article to the 
January Rikugo Zasshi, entitled “The Past 
and the Future of the Unitarian Movement,” 
which we epitomize below: Unitarianism 
corresponds to a great seat of learning like 
a university. Its aim is to furnish thought- 
ful men with a thoroughly rational type of 
Christianity. When we in this country 
knew little about Christianity, we were satis- 
fied with teaching which we cannot accept 
to-day. The religion that satisfies the ig- 
norant fails to attract learned men and 
women. Unitarianism has a sphere all its 
own. While respecting all existing creeds, 
it exerts itself to the utmost to bring Chris- 
tianity into line with science and reason. 
The Japanese Unitarians are mostly men 
who have left other sects in search of a higher 
level of thought, of loftier ideals, of more 
logical expositions of nature’s laws and ways. 
Unitarianism occupies the position of a Uni- 
versity Hall to the Christian Church, where 
post-graduates can take courses in the higher 
branches of Christian learning. Most of the 
men found in the Unitarian ranks have grad- 
uated at all the lower schools of religion. 
“Since there are signs that high thought will 
be more and more in demand in this country 
as time goes on, Unitarianism may be said 
to be only just entering on its era of prosper- 
ity. It has borne good fruit already, and it 
will go on doing so. But where Unitarianism 
is deficient is in providing means for training 
minds which are still far removed from the 
higher levels of thought. This at. present 
Unitarians leave to others. . . . It is now more 
than ten years since the Rikugo Zasshi be- 
came a. Unitarian organ. The progress of 
thought made in those years seems to me to 
be quite phenomenal. When I was editor 
of the magazine, Unitarianism was regarded 
as rank heresy, but now few are to be found 
who thus view it. It has grown increasingly 
popular, and, if it can devise some plan for 
reaching the uneducated and semi-educated 
classes, it will play an important part in ele- 
vating and regenerating the nation.” 

[This article, taken from the Japan Mail, 
affords interesting testimony as to the kind 
of influence which Unitarians have had in 
the religious thought of Japan and the work 
they ought to do there. It was sent to us 
by Dr. Clay MacCauley, whose heart is in 
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Sunday-school Institutes. 


A significant feature of the Sunday-school 
movement of to-day is the new demand for 
efficiency on the part of teachers. Wel| 
are no longer content with poor teaching, 
we are not even content with complaining 
about it: we are trying to remedy it. In 
this effort we Unitarians have our share. | 
What we are doing is indeed little enough, 
but it is at least something. Our principal 
activity, so far, in the way of teacher- 
training is found in our summer Sunday- 
school Institutes. Of these we have for | 
several years had two. This year we add 
a third. ‘They are as follows: 


THE MEADVILLE INSTITUTE. 
Earliest in each session is the Summer 
School of Religious Education at Mead- | 
ville, Pa., which begins this year on June 25 
and closes a fortnight later. The plan for 
this year is to concentrate attention upon 
Bible study. Rev. J. T. Sunderland will 
give daily lectures on various aspects of life 
in Palestine and on ways of learning and 
teaching the Bible. Rev. William I. Law- 
rance will also speak daily, giving inter- 
pretative readings, chiefly of Bible-story 
material, and conducting lecture-conferences 
on methods and materials in Sunday-school 


CHURCH ORGANS 


An enviable record of 85 years building high- 
est grade pipe organs 


Organs recently installed in Unitarian 
churches at First Unitarian Church, West 
Newton, Mass.; First Parish Church, Mil- 
ton, Mass. 


Among many organs now under construction 


is one for Unitarian Church, Newton Centre, 
Mass. 


HOOK-HASTINGS CO. 


P. O. Address, KENDAL GREEN, MASS. 


TO LET 


For a term of years, one floor 
60 x 180, light on three sides. 
Building fire-proof construction 


and equipped with sprinklers, 
making very low insurance rate. 
Passenger and freight elevators. 
Apply GEO. H. ELLIS CoO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, or 
your Real Estate Broker. 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 


Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Management of Cambridge Estates 


| ural endowments of mind and heart. 
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JEANNIE LOWE HEMENWAY. 

Mrs, Jeannie Lowe Hemenway, who died at her home 
in Somerville on Monday, May 13, was the second daughter 
of Rev. Charles and Martha Perry Lowe, and wife of Mr. 
Charles M. Hemenway. She was a woman of rare nat- 
Her rich spiritual 
nature unfolded in an atmosphere of idealism and poetry 
and devotion to every high and noble cause. The nurture 
and atmosphere of an ideal home bore fruit in a character 
of great strength and beauty. Few lives have been more 
richly endowed with the insight of love and the Christ- 
like sympathy with the needs and sorrows of others, - The 
wrongs and injustices of the world were for Mrs. Hemenway 
a substitutional burden, Her life was spent in service 
for others—unstinted service of investigation and counsel 
and practical help, far beyond her physical strength. In 
the church of her childhood and her love, in all kinds of 
social service work, for the schools, for the woman 


| suffrage cause,—in every movement that aims at a juster 


and more beautiful social order she was ready to spend 
and to bespent. She was, in truth, one of Lowell’s modern 
saints, who 

“Thread to-day the unheeding street; 


And stairs to sin and famine known 
Sing with the welcome of their feet. 


“The den they enter grows a shrine, 
The grimy sash an oriel burns. 
Their cup of water burns like wine, 
Their speech is filled from heavenly urns.” 


A very simple and appropriate funeral service was 
held at her home in Somerville by Rev. William H. Pierson, 
D.D., on Thursday, May 16, and the body was laid in 
Mount Auburn, beside those of her father and mother. 

W. H.R. 


FIFTY-FOURTH YEAR 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 
2326 & 2328 WASHINGTON ST. 


Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 

Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Trans- 
fer Arrangements. 

CHAPEL, Extensive Salesrooms, 

Complete equipment for city and out-of- 
town service. 

Automobile Hearses 

FRANK S. WATERMAN, President. 

JOSEPH S. WATERMAN, Vice-Pres. 

FRANK S. WATERMAN, Jr. 

TELEPHONES ROXBURY 72-73-74 


Marconi Telegraph and Cable Address, “Under- 
taker, Boston.’ 


THE TEMPLETON INN 
TEMPLETON, MASS. 


Opens for the season May 29th. Why not try 
it for June? It is most desirable for rest, and 
will give you the best of service. 


PERCIVAL BLopGETT, Manager. 


siacate 24, aere- 


GEO. B. ELLIOT 


MORTGAGES REAL ESTATE — INSURANCE 
209 WASHINGTON STREET 
Care of Property Collection of Rents 


\OME SOUTH as I did, to a better climate and 

lengthen life. Lots and acreage, cheap, on trolley line, 

4 miles from Richmond, Va. Call or write, E. S. Read, 
Highland Springs, Va. 


baat or elderly people may hear of excellent 
home. Fine table, good care. References. Mrs. 
Clara C. Russell, Lancaster, Mass. 


XFERIENCED ORGANIST and choir director 

desires a position in a Unitarian church in vicinity 
of Boston. Address M. J. M., care of Christian Register, 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


A UNITARIAN LAYMAN, of long and success - 

ful experience as superintendent of Unitarian Sun- 
day-schools, is ready to enter into an engagement as super- 
intendent of a school in or near Boston. dress Superin- 
tendent, care Unitarian Sunday School Society, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 
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work. Lectures will also be given by Dr. 
and Mrs. L. W. Mason, Mrs. R. C. Stevens, 
Rev. T. P. Byrnes, Prof. Frank L. Reed, 
Rev. Henry T. Secrist, Mr. E. A. Hempstead, 
Rev. J. H. Applebee, and others. 

An effort is made to reduce expenses of 
attendance at this Institute to as low a sum 
as possible. Students will be able to enjoy 
all the privileges of this course, amid beauti- 
ful surroundings and in the atmosphere of a 
school, with tuition, board, and room rent 
included, at a cost of about one dollar a 
day. 

THE SHOALS INSTITUTE. 


The Isles of Shoals Sunday-school In- 
stitute is always held the week following 
the historic Shoals Summer Meetings. 
The ‘Meetings’ will be held this year 
through the week beginning July 7, the 
Institute beginning July 15. Sunday, the 
14th, is a sort of connecting link between 
the two, many of the members of the In- 
stitute coming on Saturday so as to get the 
uplift of the Sunday services before entering 
upon the week of study. 

At this summer’s Shoals Institute, Rev. 
George R. Dodson, Ph.D., of St. Louis will 
give five lectures, the subjects being ‘‘ The 
Ideal Aim of Religious Education,” ‘‘The 
Psychology of the Child,’ ‘‘The Three Main 
Stages in the Evolution of Personality,” 
“The Intellectual Side of Religious Edu- 
cation,’ and ‘‘ Materials and Methods.” 

Prof. Nathaniel Schmidt of Cornell Uni- 
versity will give three lectures on ‘‘ The Land 
and the Book,” ‘“‘The Bible and the Monu- 
ments,’ and ‘‘The Pre-Christian Savior.” 

Rev. Arthur H. Coar of Holyoke, Mass., 
will speak on ‘‘The Teacher,” ‘The Les- 
on,’’ ‘‘The Service of Worship,’ and “ Edu- 
cation for Social Service.”’ 

Rev. Otto R. Duerr of Melrose, Mass., 
will give two conference addresses on Hand- 
work in the Sunday school, his subject 
being “‘Abstract Things Made Concrete.” 

Rev. William I. Lawrance will give a series 
of readings from the Bible, chiefly dealing 
with little-used story material, and will 
hold conferences on Sunday-school work and 
materials. There will be two evening lect- 
ures, illustrated by stereopticon, one by 
Mrs. Caroline B. Lawrance on her recent 
tour in Palestine, and one by Miss Frances 
M. Dadmun on ‘‘The Selection of Pictures 
in Sunday-school Work.” Other featurés 
will doubtless be contributed by persons in 
attendance as heretofore. 

The two hotels will be open again this year 
under what promises to be excellent man- 
agement. The rates at either will be $14 
a week to members of the Institute, mem- 
bership, which admits to all privileges, cost- 
ing $1 for the week. Persons expecting to 
attend would do well to send their names, 
with the necessary dollar, as soon as con- 
venient, to Mr. Carl B. Wetherell, Morris- 
town, N.J. Special round-trip tickets be- 
tween Boston and the hotels will cost $2.35 
each. 

THE WEIRS INSTITUTE. 


An effort is being made this year to revive 
the Weirs Meetings, once so largely attended. 
Our part in this summer’s meetings consists 
of two courses of lectures given in the fore- 
noons from Monday, August 5, to Saturday, 
August 10. One course will be given by 


Mrs. Caroline C. Barney, State Supervisor |. 


of Universalist Sunday schools in Mas- 
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sachusetts, the subjects being, ‘‘ The Child,” 
“The Use of the Story,” ‘The Teacher’s 
Training,” and ‘‘The School.” The other 
course will be by Rev. William I. Lawrance, 
comprising expository readings of each of 
the three Biblical books, Genesis, Isaiah, 
and the Acts, and two Round-Table Con- 
ferences. : 

Other meetings will be held under the 
auspices of the Weirs Meetings Committee, 
as follows:— 

On Sunday, August 4, Rev. E. J. Prescott 
will preach at Laconia in the forenoon. 
Rev. Thomas Van Ness will preach at the 
Weirs in the afternoon and evening of the 
same day. During the week Rev. Albert 


Lazenby will lecture on ‘‘International 
Peace,” ‘Robert Burns,’ and ‘Robert 
Browning.”’ Rev. George L. Thompson 


will speak on ‘International Peace,’’ and 
Mr. Robert H. Magwood on ‘‘ Temperance.” 
There will be a Minister’s Conference,-ad- 
dressed by Rev. Henry H. Barber, D.D., and 
others; a Conference of Alliance Workers, 
conducted by Mrs. Alma Faunce Smith; a 
Young People’s Religious Union “‘field day,” 
with addresses by Rev. Dudley Hayes 
Ferrell, Hon. Sanford Bates, and Mr. O. 
Arthur McMurdie; and a meeting in the 
interest of social justice, with address by 
Rey. Alson W. Robinson. There are to be 
two stereopticon lectures, one by Rev. 
Henry G. Ives, on ‘Palestine,’ and one by 
Mrs. Caroline B. Lawrance, on “Japan.” A 
concert under the auspices of the Young 
People’s Religious Union and several prayer 
and praise services are also on the programme. 

Programmes and full particulars of the 
Meadville meetings may be obtained on 
request from Rev. Henry T. Secrist, Mead- 
ville, Pa.; of the Shoals meetings from Rev. 
George H. Badger, 104 East 20th Street, 
New York City; of the Weirs meetings from 
James FE. Odlin, Esq., 10 Central Square, 
Lynn, Mass. Any or all of these may also 
be found at the headquarters of the Uni- 
tarian Sunday School Society in Boston, and 
will be sent from that office on request to 
any address. 

Churches, schools, and interested persons 
are reminded that one of the best returns 
they could make to the faithful workers in 
our Sunday schools would be to send them 
to one of these gatherings. Every dollar 
so invested is sure to bring a large return 
in refreshed and encouraged teachers and 
better work done. 


Young People’s Religious 
dnion. 


Sixteenth Annual Meeting. 


The sixteenth annual meeting of the 
Young People’s Religious Union was held in 
the South Congregational Church, Boston, 
on Thursday, May 23, 1912, as scheduled. 
The business session, at two o’clock in the 
afternoon, was presided over by the presi- 
dent, Rev. Dudley H. Ferrell. After routine 
business there were also reports by the 
Policy, the Finance, the Fair, the Union-at- 
Large, the Life Membership, the Nominating 
and the various District Committees: sev- 
eral federations were also heard from as re- 
gards the year’s work. 

The following list of officers and directors 
was elected :— 
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Rev, Dudley Hays Ferrell, president; Mrs. 
Joseph Abbott, Henry W. Robbins, Rev. 
John Haynes Holmes, Rev. Abbot Peterson, 
Rev. Albert R. Vail, Rev. Fred Alban Weil, 
vice-presidents; Miss Grace R. Torr, secre- 
tary; O. Arthur McMurdie, treasurer. Di- 
rectors: Henry C. Rogers, Rev. Henry G. 
Ives, Rev. Charles J. Staples, Miss Caroline 
S. Burrage, Miss Emily J. Cline, Miss Alice 
M. Dicker, Harold S. Lyon, Ralph W. Beatley, 
Miss Almira E. Simmons, Miss Harriet C. 
Stimson, Harry Newman, Joseph C. Kiley, 
Miss Elsa Waldie, Miss Emma R. Ross, Rev. 
Robert J. Hutcheon. 

In the course of the afternoon the Resolu- 
tions Committee submitted the following, 
which were unanimously adopted :-— 
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1, Resolved, That the Young People’s Religious Union 
desires to place on record its grateful thanks for the use of 
the South Congregational Church for its annual meeting. 

2. Resolved, That the delegates to the annual meeting of 
the Young People’s Religious Union send hearty greetings 
to their fellow-workers of the Young People’s Christian 
Union of the Universalist Church and bespeak for the fut- 
ure more cordial, fraternal, and sympathetic relations 
between the two bodies in our common work. 

3. Resolved, That the delegates and representatives here 
assembled express their gratitude for the annual reception 
and supper made possible by the Boston Federation. 

4. Resolved, That this meeting desires to place on record 
its grateful appreciation of the cheerful, faithful, and 
energetic work of Miss Mallie J. Floyd in the five biennial 
bazaars of the Young People’s Religious Union of which 
she has so kindly taken charge, and we pledge our earnest 
support and co-operation to her in our future activities 
in this direction. 

5. Resolved, That this meeting assures our secretary, 
Miss Grace R. Torr, and our treasurer, Mr. O, Arthur 
McMurdie, that the vital work which they perform each 
year is fully and heartily appreciated. 


The Credentials Committee reported 121 
accredited delegates as below: 94 from Mas- 


sachusetts; 6 from Rhode Island; 5 from 
New Hampshire; 6 from Maine; 1 from 
Michigan; 3 from Vermont; 1 from Cali- 
fornia; and 5 from Pennsylvania. Follow- 


ing the business there was a reception for 
about an hour in the parlors, after which the 
company enjoyed a social with supper in the 
vestry, both of these being made possible 
through the courtesy of the Boston Federa- 
tion, 

The public evening meeting took place in 
the church auditorium at half-past seven 
o’clock, the president first leading a short 
devotional service. Rev. Benjamin R. 
Bulkeley of Beverly was the first speaker, 
taking as his theme, ‘‘Some Thoughts about 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission reached 833 children. : 

ie be of children in charge increased aa 

Total expense increased lo 

Regular income and gifts increased only te %. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to 
meet this phenomenal increase in work. 


PRESENT, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vicr-PRESWENT, J. FOSTER BUSH, M.D. 
SECRETARY, CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TREASURER, WILLIAM H. SLOCUM. 
Dae: William Bacon, Mrs. Clara B. Bentley Gs George 
R. Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, Allston Burr, Mrs. P. a ee 
De Normandie, Charles H. Fiske, George W. qo fiss 
Georgiana Merrill, Endicott P. Saltonstall, Mrs. Eliz- 
abeth L. Tuttle. 


PARKER B., FIELD, Supr., 279 Tremont St. 
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Success.”’ Mr. Bulkeley has always been a 
loyal, devoted friend of the young people’s 
cause, and his remarks dealt largely with 
much that was of vital consequence to their 
work. \ 

Dr. Charles Fleischer of Boston, the second 
speaker, was certainly at his best and pleased 
all who were fortunate enough to be present. 
His subject was ‘‘American Religion,” 
which he considers eminently sane, though 
rational, and reverent, though rationalistic. 
In closing he stated that the average religion 
of the average religionist, outside of existing 
cults, is in every way exalting our age. “The 
music on this occasion was rendered by a 
special chorus choir from the Boston Federa- 
tion under the personal direction of Mr. 
William E. Weston of Quincy, Mass. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


The Cambridge Association of Ministers 
will meet at Waltham, Monday, June 3, 


1912. Rev. J. P. MacCarthy, host. Lunch- 
eon at 1x. Subject of paper, ‘Something 
Different.””’ Train leaves Boston, North 


Station, 12.05. Trolley from Park Street. 


Mr. Egbert Ethelred Brown, Meadville, 
Pa., having satisfied the Committee on Fel- 
lowship of the Middle States and Canada, is 
hereby commended to our ministry and 
churches. Fellowship granted May 25, 1912. 
George H. Badger, Alfred C. Nickerson, 
William M. Brundage, Committee. 


The eighteenth annual summer meeting of 
the Ministers’ Union will be held in King’s 
Chapel, on Monday, June 3, at 10.30 A.M. 
All ministers, of whatever name, are cordially 
invited to join equally and freely in the meet- 
ing. ‘The special topic will be ‘‘The Golden 
Rule, and the Appropriation of Tax-raised 
Money for Public Education.’”’ Speakers: 
O. P. Gifford, D.D., of Brookline; C. F. 
Dole, D.D., of Jamaica Plain. 


Churches. 


Boston, Mass.—Church of the Disciples, 
Rey. Abraham M. Rihbany: Following a 
custom of several years, the memorial exer- 
cises of the Disciples School centred about 
the personality of John Albion Andrew. At 
the morning session, on May 26, a picture of 
Gov. Andrew was presented to the Prince 
School, Mr. Ripley, the master, being pres- 
ent to receive the gift with a brief address. 
In the afternoon, accepting the invitation of 
the First Parish, Hingham, a group of fifty 
members and friends of the school made a 
pilgrimage to Hingham, and participated in 
Andrew services in the Old Meeting-house. 
Rey. Louis C. Cornish offered prayer, and 
gave a brief sketch of the days of the early 
settlers of Hingham, introducing Ex-Gov. 
John D. Long, who made an eloquent ad- 
dress, commemorating Andrew. Leaving the 
church, the procession passed to the adjoin- 
ing church-yard and visited the last resting- 
place of John Albion Andrew. Mr. Oscar 
C. Gallagher read a brief tribute by James 
Freeman Clarke: a memorial wreath was 
placed at the foot of the statue that marks 
this sacred spot. The presence of Miss 
Edith Andrew, the daughter of John A. 
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Andrew, added to the significance of the 
scene. The memorial tower to the early 
settlers impressed its lesson as the group 
proceeded to the parish house to receive the 
welcome hospitality of the Hingham friends. 
Here waited the pleasure of meeting Mr. and 
Mrs. Long, Mr. and Mrs. Cornish, Miss 
Andrew, Mrs. Lane, Miss Cole, and many 
others. Time remained to accept the invi- 
tation to visit the Second Parish Church, to 
appreciate its colonial architecture and its 
sacred associations; and to find the pew 
where Gov. Andrew sat when he attended 
this church in Hingham. The return to 
Boston was made in glad appreciation of the 
many gifts the day had given. 


FAIRHAVEN, Mass.—Unitarian Memorial 
Church, Rev. F. L. Phalen: Rev. Lewis G. 
Wilson will preach on June 1. 


PETERSHAM, | .Mass.—The First Parish: 
On Thursday, May 9, a reception was given 
in the parlors of the church to Rev. George 
B. Spurr, who has resigned his pastorate 
of four and one-half years, and is sailing 
May 22 for a year of study at Oxford. Com- 
ing here directly from Meadville and as- 
suming the duties at a particularly trying 
time in the church history, the old church 
built in 1843 being destroyed by fire during 
his first year, he not only held the parish 
together, but increased its membership in 
the one and one-half years of worship in 
temporary quarters in Memorial Hall. Un- 
tiring in his zeal for the welfare of the so- 
ciety, upon the dedication of the fine new 
building made possible by the generosity 
of many friends, the parish found itself 
upon a good financial basis and never in a 
more flourishing condition than at the time 
of his resignation, entering into the home 
life, as he has, with a genuine personal in- 
terest. His delicacy, tact, and sympathy 
have comforted many a troubled heart. 
Every member of the parish regrets his de- 
parture, and bids him God-speed in his 
year of travel and study. 


The Women’s Ministerial Conference. 


The annual meeting of the Women’s Min- 
isterial Conference will be held June 3, with 
the secretary at her home 203 Western Ave- 
nue, Gloucester, Mass. Incheon at noon. 
Paper by Rev. Adelaide A. Claflin. Women 
ministers are cordially invited. The confer- 
ence is unsectarian. 

ADA C. Bow es, Secretary. 


Books Wanted. 


A certain church in our fellowship would 
be glad to purchase 200 second-hand copies 
of the American Unitarian Association Hymn 
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and Tune Book (Revised Edition). Any- 
body who has any of these books which he 
is willing to dispose of, or who knows where 
such books may be found, is requested to 
communicate with ‘‘X,”’ care Christian 
Register, 272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Meadville Theological School. 


The exercises of the sixty-eighth anniver- 
sary of the Meadville Theological School will 
be held June 2 to 6, 1912. On Sunday, 
June 2, the anniversary sermon will be 
given in the Independent Congregational 
Church at 10.45 a.M., by Rev. Minot Osgood 
Simons of Cleveland. 

On Wednesday, June 5, at 10.30 A.M., 
President Henry Churchill King, D.D., of 
Oberlin College, will lecture on the Ballou 
Foundation, in the chapel of the school. 

On Thursday, June 6, the Sixty-eighth 
Commencement will be held in the Indepen- 
dent Congregational Church, the address 
being made by President Henry Churchill 
King, D.D. 


Rere and There. 


Dentistry, though considered peculiarly 
modern, has been found highly developed in 
the past. Actual specimens of ancient 
dentistry may be seen in various European 
museums. The most interesting of these 
specimens, because the oldest, is a Pheeni- 
cian example of bridgework found in a tomb 
at Sidon. 


An interesting method of educating the 
public in the prevention of street accidents 
was employed by the Boston Elevated Rail- 
way Company. The company offered a 
large number of prizes to high-school pupils 
for the best specimens of verses containing 
instruction and caution in the way of pre- 
vention of traffic accidents on the streets, 
which would appeal particularly to children. 
The plan created great interest among the 
school children, and a large number of 
answers were received. The company 
awarded about two hundred prizes, the 
largest being for $50. 


The winter home of the American red deer 
is very interesting. When the snow begins 
to fly, the leader of the herd guides them 
to some sheltered spot, where provender is 
plentiful. Here, as the snow falls, they 
pack it down, tramping out a considerable 
space, while about them the snow mounts 
higher and higher until they cannot get 
out if they would. From the main opening, 
or “yard,” as it is called, tramped-out 
paths lead to the near-by trees and shrub- 
bery which supply them with food. In this 
way they manage to pass the winter in 
comparative peace and safety.—S?. Nicholas. 
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Pleasantries. 


Wickler: ‘‘Beastly weather, isn’t it?” 
Stickler: ‘“‘Why will you use those idiotic 
expressions? How can the weather be 
beastly?”? Wickler: ‘Well, it’s raining 
cats and dogs.’’—Philadelphia Press. 


“Don’t say you ‘ain’t done 
nothin’. Madigan: ‘An’ why not?”’ Cos- 
tigan: ‘‘Because that isn’t good English.” 
Madigan: ‘‘Faith, I’m glad to hear it; for, 
by the powers, nayther am _ I,’’—Catholic 


Standard. 


Dr. J. G. Wood, the scientific lecturer, 
once explained the structure of a caterpillar 
to an English clergyman. With due aston- 
ishment at the revelation, the clergyman ex- 
claimed, ‘‘I always supposed that a cater- 
pillar was only skin and squash!” 


Costigan: 


> 


In the privacy of his home the village 
butcher was telling his wife of the arrival of 
a new summer resident. ‘‘She came in 
to-day,’”’ he said, with enthusiasm, “and I 
can tell you she’s a real lady, brought up 
select and exclusive. She don’t know one 
cut o’ meat from another, nor veal from 
mutton.’’— Youth's Companton, 


The Frenchman asked the American spar- 
maker what he was making. ‘‘A yard,’’ was 
the reply. ‘‘How much have you got done?” 
was the next question. ‘A yard.” ‘Where 
did the spar come from?” ‘The yard.” 
And the Frenchman was very much surprised 
at the lucidity of the answers, and amazed at 
the simplicity of our language.—Exchange. 


Stanley Jordan, the well-known Episcopal 
minister, having cause to be anxious about 
his son’s college examinations, told him to 
telegraph the result. The boy sent the fol- 
lowing message to his parent: ‘Hymn 342, 
fifth verse, last two lines.’ Looking it up 
the father found the words: ‘‘Sorrow van- 
quished, labor ended, Jordan passed.’’— 
To-day’s Magazine. 


“The study of the occult sciences interests 
me very much,’’ remarked the new boarder. 
“T love to explore the dark depths of the mys- 
terious, to delve into the regions of the un- 
known, to fathom the unfathomable, as it 
were, and to’”— ‘May I help you to some 
of the hash, Professor?’’ interrupted the 
landlady. And the good woman never knew 
why the other boarders smiled audibly.— 
Chicago News. 


A man was tried in New South Wales for 
stealing a watch. ‘The evidence was conflict- 
ing; but before the jurors left the hall the 
judge remarked that, if there were any points 
on which they required information, he would 
be pleased to assist them. Eleven had left 
the box; but the twelfth remained standing. 
“Well, sir,” said the judge, ‘‘is there any 
question you would like to ask me?” “I 
would like to know, my lord,’’ came the reply, 
“Gf you could tell us whether the prisoner 
stole the watch.” —New York Tribune. 


Rev. Evan Jones of Carnarvon wrote his 
reminiscences for a Welsh paper: one of the 
best is that of a wealthy church member who 
was suspected of not contributing as Provi- 
dence had prospered him, and was approached 
upon the subject by a courageous brother. 
“Tt was noticed,” he said, ‘‘that you placed 
two halfpennies in the collection box.’ ‘‘ Did 
you find half a sovereign in the box also?” 
‘‘Ves,’”’ replied the censor. “Did you find 
two half-sovereigns there?’’ ‘‘No,’’ was the 
reply. ‘‘ Well,” replied the suspect, “if you 
must know it, I put that half-sovereign be- 
tween the two halfpennies, and I advise you 
in future to ask your spies to use spectacles 


when they pry into their fellow-worshippers’ 


affairs.”” 
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Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail,60 centsper copy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Tie ‘Educational. 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
School for Girls and Young Ladies 


CORRESPONDENTS OP 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD. 


LONDON 


| Address The Misses Allen, West Newton, Mass. 


Telephone, 131 Newton West. 


The Meadville Theological Schoo! 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 
Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 
address the President. 


Educational, 
ROCK RIDGE HALL 


FOR BOYS. Lo- 
cation high, dry 
itiful resi- 


F.C. SOUTH W * 
: tint te and healthful, in one of New England’s most beautiful resi 


a 7 dential villages. Instructors able, ¢: , mature, 
THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL |Thorouch preparation for college ‘Unusual attention 

" 3 given boys under seventeen. Well } fe 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH | £1"; 30. airy gymnasium with ous eine ly lives for 


ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MES. OLARA T. GUILD, 
_25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


~HACKLEY SCHOOL 
TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 
Rev.SAMUBL A. ELIOT,D.D., President, Trustees 


baa 
address Dr. G. R. Warrs, Wellesley Hills, ‘igen. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, anoovin. x2. 


A Unitarian School for both sexes. In the foothills of the 
White Mountains, roo miles from Boston. Pure water. 
Bracing air. Separate Dormitories. New Buildings. 
Courses,—College Preparatory, Scientific, English, Busi- 
ness, Agriculture, Elementary Work. College Certificate 
privileges. Free Tuition to ten students. Gymnasium. 
Ten Acre Athletic Field. School Farm of roo Acres. $250 
a year; no extras. For catalogue address THEODORE 
ParkER Farr, Principal. 


i 
The Browne & Nichols School FO%, 
20 Garden Street, Cambridge. 3oth year, S dpe 
23, 1912, Regular five-year course for flareardie day at bed 
college. New features; Nichols Field, play-ground 
on Charles River opposite Soldier’s Field. 
Preparatory department for younger boys, 
George H. Browne, A.M. 
Rev. Willard Reed, A.M., } Principals. 
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We have just completed our new pipe organ. It 

af ap d combinations and more hey ay bonded eee 
It is designed especially for teaching and practice purposes. 
Professor Archibald T. Davison of Harvard is our teacher 
onthe organ. Exceptional opportunities are offered to any 
young woman who desires to specialize on the organ, and 
she may begin her work IMMEDIATELY. We shall be 
happy to have you write us at once or, better, come and 
see us in to terms and conditions. Mount IDA 
Scnoot, Georce F. Jewett, Newton, Mass. 


Four attractive houses in beautiful grounds, 
Fine new gymnasium, all outdoor athletics. 
College preparation and entrance by cer- 

tificate. General high school course. 
Music and Art. Postgraduate work. 
Household Arts and Domestic Science. 
Year book and pictures on request. 
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The MacDuffie School 
For Girls 


Springfield, Mass. 


Principals: 
John MacDuffie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDuffie (Radcliffe) 


Canada has not had a period of business depression for 25 years 
For particulars of Seasoned Bonds and Stocks write to 


O’BRIEN & WILLIAMS 


Members of the Montreal Stock Exchange 
DOMINION EXPRESS BUILDING ; ; fs 


References: THE MOLSONS BANK, Montreal 
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